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Your 


at Denver 


The many reliable commission firms on the 
Denver Market are ready to serve you at all 
times and secure for you the highest cash 
prices for your livestock. Many of these men 
are active producers and feeders themselves, 
know your problems and will cooperate in 
their solving. 


The Denver LIVESTOCK MARKET offers 

you a marketing point with an excellent de- 

mand and wide outlet, with the best and most 
modern of facilities and with a per- 


sonnel which is unequaled. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 














Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles rrom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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STEWAI ART — The Most Satisfactory Shearing Gear Ever Built 


Practical, continuous shearing tests of years’ duration 
in this country, Australia, New Zealand and South America 
have proven that the new Stewart Improved Silent Belt 
Driven Shearing Gear is the most dependable shearing gear 
of all times. It is capable of fast, continuous shearing 
throughout season after season. 


The sturdy, thoroughly practical construction of this 
Stewart Machine is a distinct advance in shearing machinery 
that appeals to both wool growers and shearers. 


Sturdy, Smooth, Posi- More Shearing 
tive Drive SEND FOR Room 


FREE The pulley frame 
















































Five Improvements 


1—Adjustable Pulley Frame. 

2—Patented Roller Bearing 
Spiral Gear. 

8—Arrangement of fast and 
loose pulleys insures 
against lost power. 

4—Adjustable Pulley Frame 
Bracket. 

5—More Shearing Room. 











Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Stewart Belt Dri- | Compare caratos | cunnort bracket is ad- 





ven Gear is free from 
all noise and vibration. The 
belt is carried half way around 
the small pulley, insuring a posi- 
tive, constant, smooth drive. The 
shear can be put in and out of 
gear instantly without stopping 
the overhead shafting. 


justable to height 
from the floor and stands well 
out from the wall. The down 
tube hangs 18 inches away from 
the wall, giving the shearer 
plenty of room for fast shearing. 
To stop or start the machine, the 
shearer simply pulls the cord 
of the shifter weight which is 
within easy reach. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


5505 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, [linois 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


Chas. F. Wiggs, 224-226 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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500 Two-Year-Olds For Sale 

















Photo by Geo. a 
Two-Year-Old and Yearling 
Quality Blend L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
(Station - Kirby, Wyo.) 
As Favored By Wool and Mutton Dealers Post Office - Dickie, Wyo. 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


¢ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 











Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 


turn per acre from 
vour flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 





New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. 
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NEBEKER HAMPSHIRE RAMS. 


Breeders of This Famous Early-Maturing Sheep 
for a Quarter of a Century - 











Our Flock Headed by many National Ram Sale Top 
Studs, Botn Imported and Home Bred since the Sale 


was Inauguratéd- Our Stud Rams Withstand Critical 
Judgin 


A few offhe many range outfits that use Nebeker 
Rams 


Deseret Livestock Co. Jeremy Sheep Co. 

J. R. Allen & Co. Boley Bros. 

Neff Bros. McClure & Rudy, Colo. 
These men have topped the markets time and time 
again with lambs sired by Nebeker Rams, 



























“American Boy,” Highest Priced Hampshire 
in the 1925 National Ram Sale. 


We Offer: Choice Stud Rams, Yearling Range Rams, Ram Lambs, And a Limited Number of Ewes 


J. NEBEKER & SON 


FRANK SWENSEN, Shepherd “ STOCKTON, UTAH ~~ 
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MAKERS OF HAMPSHIRE 
HISTORY. 


The First American Bred Hampshire to 
Sell at Public Auction for as Much ; 
as $600.00, 


This Ram Sold at National Ram Sale 
for $775.00, 


FINCH rams have (as the result of 
years of continuous breeding from the 
most noted flock in England) the power 
to transmit to their offspring that uni- 
formity of type, style and quality so de- 
sirable in a good Hampshire sheep. An 
extra good lot of yearlings and ram lambs 
to offer for the season of 1930. 
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Highest priced Hampshire rami ever bred in the United States, ee H : i 4 Ni . H 
Bred by HEPinch, Sada Springs. Idaho, and sold : : : Se ° ° 


to Wood Live Stuck fo. Sornver. Idahe. fr $7758 - eS 
SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 


Consistent High Quality Breeding 


SOUTHDOWNS 


University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 


BROWNELL RANCH 


W. R. Hosselkus - - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - - 674 Mills Bldg., S. F. 














HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearling Rams 
Several Cars of Big Ram Lambs 
Also several cars of Ewes 


Cambridge Land and 


Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 








CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO f; 








When the Best in Romneys Is 
Wanted—Write Me 


A Fine Lot of Stud Rams for This 
Season’s Trade—Also Some Ewes 
and Ewe Lambs for Sale in Season 


In 1928 I won all firsts but two and 
nearly all second places at the shows 
at Stockton, Calif., the California State 
Fair and the Pacific International at 
Portland, Oregon. In 1929, I won all 
firsts but one and all second prizes 
but two at the California State Fair, 
Pacific International and the Los Ange- 
les Mid-Winter Fair. 


EUGENE TRIBBLE 





Lodi, California 
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MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 





Se tein 


BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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BOX 477 





CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns 
and Cotswolds 


Winners of Twelve First Prizes and Three 
Champions at the 1929 Utah State Fair 


Ram Lambs—Bred Ewes in Either Cotswolds or Lincolns Delivered at Ogden, Utah, 
LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER. 


HARRY T. CRANDELL 


January 1, 1930. 


x 3 


CASS CITY, MICHIGAN v/ 























CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Corriedales and Suffolks 


Registered Breeding Stock 


EDGMAR FARM 


DIXON, CALIF. 
































SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH / 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. / 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


. Range Rams Our Specialty 

Weproduce A choice lot We believe 4 the big om 

~ it l t that 
a high type of ewes and density ‘aad ‘hare yor is tees 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 

of Ram- rams for the ideal ram for the range. 
] ll If that is the kind of Rambouil- 

™ Il t. sale at a let ram you like, see ours. 

oullle tiiediien PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 





Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambowillet Ewe, Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
California State Fair, 1927 if 





DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


REGISTERED STUD RAMS 
Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
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KIMBLE 
Rambouillets 








Rambouillets | ij weuzee ae A [Los tae tm 
ambDOouIets $ AUGUST 25-28, 1930 pd 
+ 
For Sale GOOD SMOOTH TYPE RAMBOUILLET YEARLING EWES 
400 large, smooth, yearl- 18,000 head, well bred, wee Se, Rambouillet yearling ewes for 
ing rams _- oS Ta delivery. Will sell any size bunches. Also good feeder 
100 registered ewes JESS ELROD, San Angelo, Texas 
, a 
z $444448 
W. S$. Hansen Co. 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 


44-4-4-444-444444 


Reduction of my flock hag been made 
necessary by drought and poor feed 
conditions. I will sell yearling ewes, 
or ewes with lamb by side, or rams— 
AND THE PRICES WILL BE RIGHT 


Some bargains in good purebred 
Rambouillets 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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BULLARD BROS. 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 
‘Senator”’—Bullard Bros.’ 
Correspondence Solicited 
a 





Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 
Flock Founded in 1875 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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IMPORTED SUFFOLKS 


First Selection from England this Year 
100 Yearling Ewes - 30 Rams 


From the same flocks as our winners shown at Salt Lake and 
Sacramento last year, also the Top Priced Suffolk Rams in 
the Last National Ram Sale at Salt Lake. . 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 


J. H. PATRICK & SON 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 





HERRIARD PARK 
HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


“Early maturity is our object” 
You want the best—We can supply it. 


Breeders of “Herriard Record Ist” let for $2100, 

Herriard Triumph let for $810, and Ram Lamb 

First in 1929 at Springfield, Mass., First and 

Champion at Toronto, First at Chicago. 

Major and Mrs. Jervoise personally welcome all 

visitors at HERRIARD PARK, BAINGSTOKE, 
HANTS, ENGLAND 
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HAMPSHIRES 


It takes both sides to make a 
good sheep, and only the best 
are worth having under present 
conditions. 


We can offer both ewes and 
rams of growth, type and use- 
fulness. The kind it pays to own. 


Yearling Ewes, Ewe Lambs, Yearling 
Rams, Ram Lambs at Farmer’s 
Prices 


Thousand Springs 
Farm 


Wendell, Idaho 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 








Females $8.00 
AUGUST SKRETTEBERG 
Shadehill, South Dakota 


SHEEP DOGS 


Have you experiment- 
ed with other sheep 
dogs and failed? We 
can assure you are 
not experimenting 
when you choose the 
White Collie, as our 
years of experience 
with them as sheep 
dogs tell us they are 
the best sheep dogs in 
dogdom today. Pedi- 
greed puppies now 
ready for shipment at 
SPECIAL JUNE 


PRICE SALE. 
Males $10.00 | 
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LINCOLNS 
20 High Class Stud Rams 
Two Cars Range Rams 


For Sale at Prices in Keeping 
with Present Conditions. 


For Full Particulars Write or Wire 
R. S. ROBSON & SON 


DENFIELD, ONT., CANADA 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
I expect to have a few Grandsons of 
“Commander” at the National Ram Sale. 
Here is an opportunity to get a close 
descendant of this outstanding sire and 
show ram. 
DAVID BETHUNE 
Winsper, Idaho 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 
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Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand.feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 











For prices write or wire. 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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Blood Lines Teil 


From Father to Son 









tea 
“J-AM” THE $2000 RAM LAMB 


This year our offering consists of 600 
big framed, smooth, long-stapled, fine j 
wool Range Rams. Special prices in 
carload lots. 

Also a number of splendid Stud 
Rams, among them some choice sons 
of “I-AM”. 

For six consecutive years our Rams 
have led at the great Salt Lake Ram 
Sale, also many other sales the country 
over. THERE’S A REASON.” 
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“UTAH’S CHOICE” 
Son of “I-AM” Highest Priced Rambouillet Scld at 1929 Salt Lake Sale, Bringing $1525.00 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

















KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
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Breeders of 

Rambouillet 

and 
Corriedale 
be Sheep 
| Whe f : ? ; ” a 
CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 

1929 Season 1929 Season 


Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 
and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 








STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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And Ne’er the Twain Shall Meet! 


So long as COLORADO Wolf Proof 
is the barrier Mr. Wolf must seek other hunting grounds. 


Sheepmen have been attracted to CoLORADO Wolf Proof 
Fence because of the extra wraps of the vertical wires over 
the top and bottom horizontal wires. This, combined — + 
with the copper bearing steel of which it is made, gives 








enduring protection. : 
Use ; 
x P Proof 
‘Wolf Proof Fence 
Produced by 
Fhe COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO; : 





DENVER, COLORADO 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 





























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, 
72 Woodland Ave., 


Secretary 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 

THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high 
class market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 


American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK, J. M. WADE, 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 


For information pertaining to this 
great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 3 


$00000000000000000000000000005 


Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 
David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho............................... 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.......................-0++ 4 


H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, 
Herriard Park, Hampshire Downs, a, 
Hants, England .... 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, “Utah. Ble 
Thousand Spring Farm, Wendell. 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Cailif....................--..--...+ 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif ESSE Sere eee 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........ 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont......... 
Jess Elrod, San Angelo, , Se Ee ‘ 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah......... i 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona... ; 
©. A. Kimble, Tlamfowl, Cadit,................cceseccoce-ssemsse 
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King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo................--- 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah...... 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.......... 
New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Assn., 
Feilding, New Zealand........ : 
Eugene Tribble, Lodi, Calif... Par SOR: 
CORRIEDALES ~ 
Dixon, Calif... senvibleeeastasisetes 
Elmira, Calif... Sieoobeerens 
Laramie. Wryo......... 
LINCOLNS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich.. 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., 
COTSWOLDS 
Cass City, Mich... 
SUFFOLKS 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ont., 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.................. 
RANGE SHEEP 
, "Rees 


mT oreo 


ro > 


Edgmar Farm, 
R. W. Jickling, 
King Bros. Co., 


a> > 


on 


Canada 


cs 


H. T. Crandell, 


so > ae 


L. W. Sheep Co., 


SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide .$ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
$ page (1 column) 18.00 
14 page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated under the laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 261.000 Rambouillets now 
on record. Membership Fee: $10.00. 





American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
Wool and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 
exported *to nearly every country in the world. 
SAE EL ae John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Vice President........................ T. L. Drisdale, Juno, Texas 
Treasurer...... hn E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary........... Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, pedi- 
gree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 
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AMERICAN 


ROMNEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Romney rams make a wonderful cross 
on Range Ewes. Write our Secretary 
for information and list of available 
stock—N UMBER LIMITED. 


629 Poirier St. Oakland, Calif. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALK: 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


: 
4 
4 
4 
: 
Write for list of members and breed- | 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 4 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state } 
what you have or want, will try and 4 
assist you or give you desired informa- 4 
tion. } 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 


F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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American Corriedale 


Association 
2 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 
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~ EDITORIAL ~ | 








An Improved Outlook 


OME important developments of May and early June 

brought encouragement for sheep raisers. After twelve 
months of severe depression wool prices were materially ad- 
yanced at London and in primary markets of the Southern 
Hemisphere. The continued low rate of manufacture of fabrics 
has brought the trade to a realization of the low state of sup- 
plies of fabrics znd garments with which to meet returning 
purchaser demand. Mill owners have come to realize that 
wools would not go lower in price and that at the figures 
obtainable they could be made up and sold with some margin 
of profit. This has brought a readiness on the part of the 
larger concerns to lay in supplies of material, though a sudden 
or great increase in price is not looked for by the close students 
of the wool trade, 

Boston wool quotations have not yet reflected much of the 
improved prices abroad. When, foreign prices are on the de- 
cline Boston usually anticipates such movement and lowers its 
figures. When the trend is the other way, however, there is a 
delay in making the mark-ups to correspond with changes at 
London, though it can only be a matter of time until domestic 
prices are brought into correspondence with values in other 
the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation will receive the benefit 


markets. Growers who clips are being sold through 


of price changes in the checks to be issued in final settlement 
after sales have been made. 


The Lamb Market 


HE oversupply of fed late lambs has finally gone to mar- 

ket and the trade is back to dependence upon supply of 
milk lambs from farms and ranges. There is evidence that the 
bare spot that often develops in June may appear this year. 
The supply of native lambs from the corn belt states is 
expected to be somewhat larger but is moving to market 
rapidly. Kentucky and Tennessee have large supplies which 
are going direct to slaughterers on the Atlantic coast. Only 
limited numbers of early range lambs have started to move. 
Packers report a materially increased demand for lamb as a 
result of the bargain prices which prevailed in the wholesale 
and retail trades until a few weeks ago. Carcass prices have 
improved and this has been reflected in prices paid at central 
markets. No one expects an extremely high price on the summer 
supply, but no such condition as characterized the spring 
market is anticipated. 
The prospective situation for feeder lambs is more com- 


plicated. Commission men at the central markets feel confi- 
dent that corn belt feeders will be good buyers as most of them 
came out fairly well on their 1929 purchase. There are also 
good early prospects for summer and fall feed in the corn belt 
area, It seems likely that a larger proportion of the supplies 
for western feed lots will be purchased later in the season than 
usual, or that deals will be made at the market centres instead 
of at range points as in recent years. If the main supply of 
feeder lambs shall be handled through the. markets, the result 
is very doubtful, as it is axiomatic that large supplies of thin 
lambs help to pull down the price on better stuff offered at 
the same time. Much will depend upon the attitude of those 
who finance Colorado and Nebraska feeders and this in turn 
is likely to be affected by the summer and early fall prices for 
fat stuff. 

Favorable feed conditions in most parts of the West seem 
likely to result in a larger proportion of fat lambs in the range 
offering. This should result in heavier slaughterings than were 
made in the summer and fall months of last year and leave 
a smaller proportion of the supply to go into feed lots for the 
winter market. All this should have a stabilizing effect ‘upon 
the business, though it may result in a level of: prices below 
what is needed. A large proportion of the ewe lambs of last 
year’s crop went to market, Good business will require reten- 
tion of most ewe lambs of this year’s crop that are suitable 
for stock purposes. If the bankers of western sheepmen will 
appreciate this fact and will have the confidence in the future 
of the business that conditions justify, there will be no forced 
shipping of ewe lambs and consequent steadying in the supply 
and price situation. 


No Special Freight Rates for Agriculture 


HE United States Supreme Court has just rendered a 

decision unfavorable to special consideration for agricul- 
tural commodities in the way of lower rates for railway 
transportation. 

Under the Hoch-Smith resolution, which became law on 
January 30, 1925, it has been claimed by most representatives 
of shippers of agricultural products that the Interstate Com- 
mission was required to put in rates on products of agriculture 
lower than those prescribed for general freight traffic. 

It should not be thought that this was the only important 
phase of the Hoch-Smith resolution, even though it has been 
so much talked of. 

By the resolution Congress called upon the commission to 
make a general investigation and revision of the freight rate 
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between the rates applying in different 


sections and upon the various class- 


es of freight transported. It 
called, ‘in view of the depression in agri- 
culture,’ for early action by the com- 
mission and the giving effect to the 
lowest lawful rates for agricultural 
commodities. 

It was not until 1927 that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission docketed 
cases and started hearings, as it is re- 
quired to do when rates are to be re- 
vised. The entire system of freight rates 
was divided into fifteen parts of the one 
general Hoch-Smith proceeding, known 
as I. C. C. Docket 17,000, Of these, live- 
stock constitutes part nine. This case 
was closed last October by oral argument 
before the commission at Washington, 
upon the proposed report submitted to 
the commission by its examiners. This 
report called for some increases in live- 
stock rates, but approved the claim of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
for a reduction in the minimum loading 
weight for sheep and lambs, which reduc- 
tion more than offset the proposed rate 
increase and would generally reduce the 
present freight charges on sheep. No 
official decision has been announced by 
the commission in regard to livestock. 
The case just decided by the Supreme 
Court was one of rates upon deciduous 
fruits. After investigation these rates 
had been ordered to be reduced. The 
railroad carried the matter to the Su- 
preme Court which has ruled that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission erred 
in having interpreted the Hoch-Smith 
resolution as compelling or permitting 
especially low rates because of the de- 
pressed condition of the growers of de- 
ciduous fruits. 


also 


In its participation in the recent hear-' 


ings and arguments upon livestock rates, 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
as the principal representative of the 
sheep and lamb shippers, did not base 
its claims upon the idea of favored treat- 
ment for livestock or upon the depressed 
condition. The representatives of the 
association insisted that the rates charged 
for sheep and lambs were higher than 
warranted either by comparison with 
rates on other articles or on the basis 
of the cost of the service. The real con- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions 


Arizona Wool Growers — Flagstaff, 
July 8-9. 
Utah Wool Growers—Logan, July 14- 


15. 

Wyoming Wool Growers — Buffalo, 
July 15-17. 

Colorado Wool Growers—Salida, July 
28-29 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers—Brady, 
July 30-August 2. 

California Wool Growers—San Fran- 
cisco, November 5-6. 


Sales and Shows 


Idaho Ram Sale—Filer, August 6. 

National Ram Sale—Salt Lake City, 
August 25-28. 

Nevada State Livestock Show—Elko, 
September 11-14. 

Wyoming Ram Sale—Casper, Septem- 
ber 16-17. 

Pacific International L. S. Exposition— 
Portland, Oregon, October 25- 
November 1. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show—Omaha, Neb., 
October 31-November 7. 

Christmas Livestock Show—Los Ange- 
les Union Stock Yards, November 
29-December 6. 











ditions in the industry were also placed 
before the commission. It was urged 
that even under normal conditions, there 
should be a permanent reduction in the 
rates upon sheep and lambs to all the 
markets and between ranges and feeding 
sections. 





THE COMMISSION MEN AND 
LAMB PRICES 


HE first duty of the livestock sales- 

man at the market is to help estrh- 
lish and maintain the best possible prices 
for those who employ him. Getting the 
high nickel on the day the sale is made 
is necessary. Perhaps it does more to 
please the shipping client than harder 
efforts put forth in other ways to create 
a good market for the day, but the lamb 
shippers generally judge salesmen on 
their averages and in view of all angles 
of their work over a long period. 

The present point is that of the com- 
mission men’s attitude and service in 
connection with the price of 1930°‘lambs. 
True there appears to be a large crop 
coming on; and they promise to be good 
and carry a large percentage of killers. 
Also, some of the professional feeders, 
and most of the larger ones, lost heavily 
on 1929 lambs. They must necessarily 
go out this year to buy as low as pos- 


sible. But the prices that shall gover 
must be made in view of all the fact; 
and conditions at the time. 

A few of the commission men at the 
larger markets recently have been speak. 
ing pessimistically about lamb price pro. 
pects. In fact some of them seem much 
more gloomy and doubtful than do the 
buyers at the same markets. Th 
salesmen need not be unreasonably op. 
timistic or a blind booster, but he should 
remember that he owes it to his clients 
to do his part in making a good market, 
And he is expected to have just .as good 
information and judgment as the packer 
buyer. In recent weeks prospects have 
improved in several ways and it is not 
improbable that both raisers and feeders 
can find a profit in the 1930 crop if 
the salesmen and the other interests who 
make prices do their full part. 





RAILROAD FEED YARDS RE- 
DUCE PASTURE CHARGES 
NDER date of May 20, the Wool 
Grower was advised that a reduction 

had been made in the rate of pasture 

charges for lambs handled at the Chicago 
and Northwestern’s new feeding station at 

West Chicago. 

For several years the common rate of 
charge at feeding stations tributary to 
Chicago and Omaha was four cents per 
head per day. In 1928 all of the stations 
where lambs are filled for the Chicago 
market reduced the rate to three cents per 
head for the first day, but reinstated the 
four-cent rate in 1929. The present ar- 
nouncement is to the effect that the charge 
will be three cents per head per day for 
the first three days and two cents per head 
per day for additional days. 

This rate will also apply at the Chicago 
and Northwestern stations at Belvidere, 
Ashton, and Ridgefield; likewise at the 
Montgomery Sheep Feeding Yards 4 
Montgomery and the Kirkland Sheep 
Feeding Yards at Kirkland. 

The Valley Stock Yards at Valley, 
Nebr., and the Fremont Stock Yards at 
Fremont, Nebr,, have announced _ that 
their 1929 rates will continue; that is, 
four cents the first two days, three cents 
the next eight days, and two cents for each 
day thereafter. 
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THE NEW TARIFF LAW 


HE Hawley-Smoot Tariff bill will be- 
came law on June 18. The final con- 
ference report was passed in the United 
States Senate on June 13. On the follow- 
ing day it was passed in the House and 


HON. W. B. HAWLEY 
(Oregon) 


President Hoover announced his intention 
of signing the measure, which was done 
to make the new rates and provisions 
apply on all imports entering subsequent 
to June 17. 

This new law consistently continues the 
policy of protection of American indus- 
tries in their home market which has been 
in effect through most of the last sixty- 
five years and has been largely responsible 
for the great advances in American indus- 
try. Application of the protective prin- 
ciple to agriculture has been much more 
fully carried out in the Hawley-Smoot 
Act than in any previous tariff measure. 
Protectionists do not claim or consider 
that protection from unequal competition 
in home markets with foreign products 
can solve the problems of producers of 
crops grown in excess of home require- 


ments, but there is a long list of agri- 
cultural commodities that can be success- 
fully and economically grown in the 
United States and which now are chiefly 
imported, The new rates in such cases 
will still further diversify American agri- 
culture and permit profitable use of much 
of the land that can no longer be used 
profitably in growing crops for export. 


Consideration in Congress 


Although Congress, and particularly 
the Senate, has been criticized very severe- 
ly for delay in passing the new tariff bill, 
the time taken is three months less than 
for the Fordney-McCumber measure, 
begun early in 1921 and not becoming a 
law until September 21, 1922. At that 
time the country was changing from a free 
trade or tariff-for-revenue policy, and the 
delay was extremely serious. The Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921, which was 
written mainly for agriculture and check- 
ed imports of wool, served the farmers in 
preventing so serious a condition as pre- 
vailed in the manufacturing industry dur- 
ing the Congressional consideration of 
the bill at that time. 

The Hawley-Smoot bill passed in the 
House of Representatives early in May, 
1929, hearings having been started early 
in January before the Ways and Means 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Hon. W. B. Hawley, Oregon. The admin- 
istration has a strong majority in the 
House and voting was mainly on party 
lines. Conspicuous service in securing 
fair rates on wool and other livestock 
products was rendered by many western 
members, including Colton (Utah) and 
Leavitt (Montana). 

In the Senate proceedings were slower 
and more partisan. In the Finance Com- 
mittee much time was consumed in reach- 
ing agreement, among Republican mem- 
bers, as to rates of duty. Chairman Smoot 
and Senators Watson (Indiana) and 
Shortridge (California) held consistently 
for rates on agricultural articles which 
would meet the difference between domes- 
tic and foreign costs of production. Of 
fully equal or perhaps. greater importance 
and value to wool growers and stockmen 


was the quiet, persistent and very force- 
ful work of Senator John Thomas (Ida- 
ho). Since entering the Senate and par- 
ticularly during the discussion of the 


SENATOR REED SMOOT 
(Utah 


tariff, Senator Thomas has won the con- 
fidence and esteem of his associates, not 
by oratory but by presenting to them the 
position of farmers and stockmen and 
firmly insisting upon recognition of their 
rights. 

Senator Frederick Steiwer (Oregon), 
serving his first term, was also conspicuous 
in working and speaking for equitable 
treatment for wool and other branches of 
agriculture. The value of his services 
cannot be overestimated by residents of 
Oregon and other western states. Senator 
Joseph R. Grundy (Pennsylvania) was 
appointed to a seat in the Senate in 
December when the wool schedule of the 
tariff bill was under consideration. Sena- 
tor Grundy and President Hagenbarth 
were the veterans of the tariff workers, 
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both having been in Washington in 1893 
and during the framing of every subse- 
quent tariff measure. Senator Grundy’s 
familiarity with wool manufacturing and 
with tariff matters generally were utilized 
on behalf of wool growers to secure fair 


rates and provisions on wool and par- 
ticularly upon rags and other wool wastes. 


On the Democratic side in the Senate, 
Senators Bratton (New Mexico), Pittman 
(Nevada) and Connally (Texas) voted 


consistenly for rates favorable to the wool 
growing industry. Valuable aid through 
favorable votes at some critical times was 
also given by Senators Walsh (Montana), 
Dill (Washington) and Ashurst and Hay- 
den (Arizona), though of the western 
Democratic Senators, only Kendrick of 
Wyoming voted to give effect of law to 
the measure as a whole. A total of eleven 
Republican Senators cast adverse votes 
on the final roll call, 


The final vote in the Senate on June 13 
was as follows: 


For the Bill (49) 


Republicans (12). 

Allen, Baird, Bingham, Capper, Couzens, 
Dale, Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goldsbor- 
ough, Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Johnson, Jones, Kean, Keyes, McCul- 
lough, McNary, Metcalf, Oddie, Patterson, 
Phipps, Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Robsion of 
Kentucky, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Sullivan, 
Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Walcott and Waterman. Paired in favor of 
oill—Cutting, Goff, Gould, Moses, and Watson. 


Democrats (5). 


Broussard, Ransdell, Fletcher, Trammel and 
Kendrick. 


Against the Bill (47) 
Republicans (11). 

Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Frazier, Howell, 
La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Pine 
and Schall. Nye (paired). 

Democrats (34). 

Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Bratton, Brock, 
Caraway, Connally, Copeland, Dill, George, 
Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 
McKellar, Overman, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Stephens, Swan- 
son, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, Wagner, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana 
and Wheeler. Paired against the bill—Steck, 
Blease, King and Smith. 
Farmer-Labor—Shipstead. 


The House Vote 
In the final vote in the House on June 
14, 230 Republicans and 15 Democrats 
supported the measure. One hundred and 
forty-eight Democrats and 27 Republicans 
opposed it. 


The New Rates 

The most significant change in the new 
law, from the wool growers’ standpoint, 
is the raise from 7.5 cents to 18 cents per 
pound upon imported wool rags, Other 
wastes were increased correspondingly. 
While the growers were defeated on this 
point in the House, the Senate committee, 
and later the Senate itself, and the House, 
agreed to the measure. In its report the 
Finance Committee, which had recom- 
mended a rate of 24 cents, said that it 
recognized the correctness of the growers’ 
argument that wool wastes should have 
rates made in consideration of the amount 
of virgin wool they displace and not as 
has always been done heretofore, made on 
the basis of the comparative values of 
virgin wool and imported rags and wastes. 
In this the growers have won a victory no 
less significant and valuable than that of 
1922 when for the first time, and after a 
long struggle, raw wool duties were pre- 
scribed to be collected upon the clean con- 
tent of the imports. 

The rate on wools for all clothing pur- 
poses is advanced from 31 to 34 cents per 
pound of clean content, While the law 
contains no new language regarding the 
methods of appraising clean content, 
numerous conferences between Treasury 
officials and representatives of the wool 
growers give confidence that there will 
now be less ground for complaint 
regarding the customs officials’ ex- 
amination and appraisal of the yield of 
imported wools than there has been in 
the past. In the House bill a provision for 
entry of wools not finer than 44’s at a rate 
of 24 cents per pound of clean content 
instead of 34 cents was carried. This was 
stricken out by the Finance Committee 
and the Senate, but restored, at 29 cents, 
by the conference committee. As in the 
present law, wools of carpet grade and 
proven to have been used for carpets come 
in free of duty, this type of wool not being 
produced in the United States to any con- 
siderable extent. The carpet wool para- 
graph is changed to include all wools not 
finer than 40’s, as free for actual carpet 
use and to pay 24 cents per pound of clean 
content when used for the manufacture of 
clothing. The National Wool Growers 
Association officers also had conferences 
with Treasury officials after the House 


conferees had deyeated those of the Senate 
cn this point and were assured that the 
regulation governing the administratioy 
of this provision would be drawn ver 
strictly to give the American grower 
full protection against the possibility oj 
there being imports of finer wools a 
these special rates set for the very coars 
srades. 

The duty on dressed lamb is raised 
from 4 cents per pound to 7 cents and on 
mutton and goat meat from 2! cents to 
5 cents. On live sheep, lambs, and goats 
there is a change from $2 per head in the 
present law to $3 per head. 

The new law also contains a very valu. 
able provision (Section 306) which pro- 
hibits “the importation into the United 
States of cattle, sheep, or other domesic 
ruminants, or swine, or fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork,” 
from any foreign country in which “the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
rinderpest or foot-and-mouth 
exists.” 

The following list shows present rates 
of duty and those to be collected under 
the new law, on a number of other com- 
modities, ‘In each case thé Hawley-Smoot 
rate is\printed first, followed by the old 
rate. 


Cuban sugar, raw, 2 
cents. 

Cattle, under 700 Ibs., 2.50 cents pound; 
1.50 cents pound. 

Cattle, over 700 Ibs., 3 cents pound; 1.50-2 
cents pound. 

Hides, 10 per cent; free. 

Boots and shoes, 20 per cent; free. 

Milk, 6.50 cents gallon; 3.75 cents gallon 

Casein, 5.50 cents pound; 2.50 cents pound 

Live poultry, 8 cents pound; 3 cents pound 

Dressed poultry, 10 cents pound; 6 cents 
pound. 

Eggs, 10 cents dozen; 8 cents dozen. 

Frozen eggs, 11 cents pound; 6 cents pound 

Corn, 25 cents bushel; 15 cents bushel. 

Peas, green, 3 cents pound; | cent pound 

Automobiles, 10 per cent; 25 per cent. 

Yarn, valued over $1.50 a pound, 40 cents 
pound and 81 per cent; 36 cents pound and # 
per cent. 

Woven fabrics, weighing not over four 
ounces per square yard, 50 cents pound and 5 
per cent; 37-45 cents pound and 50 per cent._ 

Top, slubbing, roving and ring waste, 3) 
cents pound; 31 cents pound. 

Garnetted waste, 26 cents pound; 24 cents 
pound. 

Noils carbonized, 30 cents pound; 24 cents 
pound. 

Noils not carbonized, 23 cents pound; 19 
cents pound. 

Thread or yarn waste, 25 cents pound; 16 
cents pound. 

Card or burr waste, not carbonized, 16 cents 
pound; 16 cents pound. 

Card or burr waste, carbonized, 23 cents 
pound; 16 cents pound. 


disease 


cents a pound; 1.70 
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Shoddy and wool extract, 24 cents pound; 
16 cents pound. 

Mungo, 10 cents pound; 7% cents pound. 

Woolen rags, 18 cents pound, 7% cents 
pound. 

Flocks, 8 cents pound; 7% cents pound. 


All other wool wastes, not specially provided 
for, 24 cents pound; 16 cents pound. 

Single rayon yarns, weighing 150 deniers or 
more, 45 per cent, but not less than 45 cents 
pound; 45 cents pound, not less than 45 per 
cent. 


The President’s Statement 

[In announcing his intention to sign the 
bill, President Hoover showed that the 
new rates are by no means so high as has 
been represented by a large part of the 
press. 

The President pointed out that the total 
duties to be collected under the Hawley- 
Smoot Act will average about 16 per 
Sixty- 
t@o per cent of all the imports will be 
on the free list. 


cent of the value of all imports. 


“The increases in tariff are largely di- 
rected to the interest of the farmer,” the 
President said. “Of the increases, it is 
stated by the Tariff Commission that 93.73 
per cent are upon products of agricultural 
origin measured in value, as distinguished 


from 6.25 per cent upon commodities of 
The 
average rate upon agricultural raw materi- 


strictly non-agricultural origin. 


als shows an increase from 38.10 per cent 
tc 48.92 per cent in contrast to dutiable 
articles of strictly other than agricultural 
origin, which show an average increase of 
from 31.02 per cent to 34.31 per cent. 
Compensatory duties have necessarily 
been given on products manufactured 
from agricultural raw materials and pro- 
tective rates added to these in some in- 
stances. 

“The extent of rate revision as indicated 
by the Tariff Commission is that in value 
of the total imports the duties upon ap- 
proximately 22.5 per cent have been in- 
creased, and 77.5 per cent were untouched 
or decreased. By number of the dutiable 
items mentioned in the bill, out of the 
total of about 3300 there were about 890 
increased, 235 decreased and 2170 un- 
touched. The number of items increased 
was, therefore, 27 per cent of all dutiable 
items, and compares with 83 per cent of 
the number of items which were increased 
in the 1922 revision.” 


The Flexible Provisions 

The debenture plan of providing a 
bonus to be paid upon agricultural ex- 
ports, the amount being in accordance 
with the rate of import duty provided 
upon the same articles, was added by the 
Senate but disagreed to in conference and 
subsequently in both legislative branches. 

The President’s interest in adequate 
flexible provisions for the correction of 
rates without Congressional action was 
keenly assailed throughout the considera- 
tion of the tariff. The House bill prac- 
tically followed the Hoover ideas on this 
point, but the section was materially 
changed in the Senate and bitterly fought 
cver in conference. The final agreement, 
however, was accepted by the President. 
The Tariff Commisison will have the re- 
sponsibility of determining when and to 
what extent the duties on any particular 
article require to be changed to accord 
with the plan of maintaining rates to 
represent the difference between domestic 
and foreign production costs. Unfortun- 
ately, the new law will perpetuate the plan 
of having equal numbers of members of 
both political parties as members of the 
Tariff Commission. 








Progress of the National Wool Marketing Corporation 


PRICES AND PROSPECTS ON JUNE 9 


ARKET conditions and the attitude and activity of mill 

buyers of wool during the first week in June were re- 
ported by Draper & Company, the selling agents for the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation as follows: 


“Growers who have not already joined their local cooper- 
ative wool marketing agency which is affiliated with the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation should think very 
seriously before showing their opposition to this national plan 
by selling their wool, They should think first of the fact, 
recognized not only by the supporters of this plan but by 
many of the wool dealers who are opposing it, that the wool 
grower today is receiving several cents a pound more for his 
wool than he possibly could have received without the advent 
of this new marketing plan. The manufacturers are more 
than pleased to pay this additional price for wool to be 
assured of the stability that the plan offers. 
opportunity to improve his financial condition rests with his 
judgment. 


“With practically one hundred million pounds signed up, 
the movement has reached its minimum estimated goal. 


The grower’s _ 


“While eastern cloth markets are far from satisfactory, 
there is nevertheless a deep-rooted feeling that there will be a 
considerably improved consumptive demand during the last six 
months of the year. This, with a higher duty about to be 
passed, makes the picture much more satisfactory from the 
grower’s standpoint, provided he avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


“Statistics show that whereas there were 65,000 looms in 
this country three years ago, there are now only 52,500 
attempting to run. Statistics also show that the textile fabric 
demand of this country takes the product annually of 42,500 
looms to take care of current needs. This is significant in 
pointing to times ahead of less cut-throat competition by 
fabric producers. The whole situation has marked a new and 
encouraging era for the wool producer provided he ships his 
wool to the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

“When it comes to actual sales of wools to eastern mills 
the situation is far from discouraging. The fact is manufac- 
turers have been running along on very scant stocks, picking 
up wools in the open market occasionally, but not coming in for 
larger supplies until forced to, Since our last publication a 
few sizeable cloth orders were placed in New York and im- 
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mediately there came a response on Summer Street and several 
sizeable sales were reported. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation got .its full share of this business and at prices 
fully justifying the advances already made. This shows what 
is likely to happen during the current season. The stocks of 
goods are not abundant, demand is certain to grow, and the 
situation may be termed healthy.” 


WOOLS SHIPPED TO THE CORPORATION 


HE various wool marketing asscciations having member- 

ship in the National Wool Marketing Corporation report 
a total amount of wool covered by contracts signed by growers 
around 70,000,000 pounds. Shearing has been delayed by 
rain and cold weather in many sections and the season’s cam- 
paign is far from complete. Preshearing advances were dis- 
continued some time ago. In many sections growers who re- 
ceived no preshearing advances have signed the Corporation 
marketing contracts during or soon after the completion of 
shearing. It is fully expected that a large amount of wool 
will still be placed under contract to the Corporation this year. 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, manager of the Corporation, reported 
from the Boston office that the shipments of wool from mem- 
ber corporations received at Boston up to June 10 amounted 
to over 30,000,000 pounds of wool and 6,500,000 pounds of 
mohair. The amounts received and sent to storage in Boston 
from the various states were as follows: 

Arizona, 1,100,000; California, 2,000,000; Colorado, 3,500,- 
000; Idaho, 3,000,000; Utah, 8,000,000; Washington, 3,205,000; 
Wyoming, 3,100,000; Montana, Nevada and New Mexico, 
1,000,000; Texas, 3,500,000; Pacific Coop, 800,000 with over 
one million pounds held in Portland; and fleece wool states, 


2,000,000. 


NINETY PER CENT ADVANCE 
VERSUS CASH SALE 


ROWERS err greatly when they place too much emphasis 

upon the sum they receive when they deliver their wool 
to the National Wool Marketing Corporation. This sum, 
which represents but about 90 per cent of the appraised 
value of the clip on the basis of existing markets, certainly 
is welcomed by all growers but after all it is relatively unim- 
portant. The final check, the one which represents the closing 
settlement on the wool deal, is the big thing. 

Too much talk about the danger of over-advances, unduly 
stressed by opponents of wool cooperative marketing, unfor- 
tunately has attracted attention from the fact that insead of 
over-advances the final accounting might show a nice sup- 
plemental payment. The private speculators, willing to do 
most anything to destroy confidence in the new grower-con- 
trolled wool marketing agency, which threatened their com- 
fortable existence and supremacy in the marketing field, 
developed this point to the limit. 

With world wool markets showing signs of improvement 
and the cooperative obtaining its desired volume of wool, which 
will enable it to be a steady market factor, the danger of over- 


advances in being reduced to insignificance. Moreover, the 
sales already made by the Corporation have been at prices 
which show a good supplemental return to the producer in 
addition to the delivery advance, Practically all deals on 
early wools delivered to the cooperative have been at prices 
which represent ten per cent more than the advances already 
made. Thus the number of instances of over-advance are likely 
to be so few and so insignificant as to pass without considera- 
tion. Instead the prospects are that supplemental payments 
when final settlement is made will be sufficient to indicate 
to the majority of wool producers that this marketing system 
is sound and in every way worth while. 

It is unfortunate that too many growers have made too 
direct comparisons of the 90 per cent delivery advance will 
cash offerings of wool traders in their community. The traders 
have encouraged the idea that the delivery advance was about 
all the grower could expect. They did this to help their case. |/ 
the delivery advance was about the same as the cash offering 
the opponents endeavored to make the grower feel it was abo 
a toss-up between the two marketing mthods, 

If one makes a cool, impartial analysis of the two market- 
ing mthods the grease advance offered by the National Cor- 
poration need not amount to within several cents of prices 
offered by the dealers to merit support of the growers. Why: 
Because, as stated above, the final settlement is the big thing. 
Participation of the cooperative movement share in the final 
settlement. Those who sell outright do not. 

Through close contact with world wool market develop- 
ments the officials of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion and Draper & Company, sales agent, see trends which 
lead them to believe that wool prices will improve. This 
market improvement will be reflected in the final payment, 
whereas if a grower sells to a speculator he gets nothing more 
The speculator receives those extra cents a pound which 
represent the market increase. 

With a large volume of wool under control—almost cer- 
tain to exceed 100,000,000 pounds—the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation will be able to exercise a strong influence 
toward keeping domestic prices up to foreign parity. This 
means that every pound of wool marketed by the cooperative 
will be sold at its full value. And—every cent of the return 
except that necessary for operating the organization, will go 
back where it belongs—to the producer. 

There is something to the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration as a market influence, The Corporation already has 
made the wool growers of this country several millions of dol- 
lars. Pin wool traders down and they will admit the point, too. 


-Were it not for this grower-controlled marketing agency, 


adequately financed and determined to give the producers the 
marketing power they long have sought, wool speculators 
would have been buying wool from four to five cents below 
the present market. 





Lessons from Marketing of the 1929 Lamb Crop 


INTER lamb feeders are winding 

up what has been the worst season, 
financially, in the last eight years. From 
the middle of December until the middle 
of January the market showed some 
bulge, but from, January 10 until the 
middle of April the trend of prices was 
steadily toward lower levels. At that 
time the market reached the season’s 
bottom and commenced a moderate come- 
back. 


It was the western Nebraska and Colo- 
rado feeders who felt the full brunt of 
the season’s losses, Prices were main- 
tained on a $12.50@14.00 basis for fat 
lambs until the latter part of January, or 
long enough to give most farmer-feeders 
of the corn belt an opportunity to un- 
load at a profit, or at least hold the 
money together, if they wished to take 
advantage of it. 

Estimates of the average loss to western 
feeders vary widely. Some put it as 
high as $4.50 per head and the more con- 
servative (or fortunate, as the case may 
be) element report it as low as $2.00 per 
head. Bulk of the lambs out of western 
feed lots had to cash at $9.50@11.50, 
and at the low time in April there were 
plenty of them sold on the river markets 
and at Denver as low as $8.50. These 
were lambs that had cost all the way 
from $11.00 to $14.00 laid down in the 
lot, depending upon what time of 1929 
they were bought, and whether on the 
range or at the market. It is not, there- 
fore, hard to imagine what kind of a game 
the feeder was compelled to buck. 


Many reasons for the unexpectedly 
low prices of the 1929-30 season have 
been advanced. The chief adverse fac- 
tors appear to have been heavy receipts 
and low prices for wool in a market that, 
on the latter, approached stagnation at 
times, 


Total sheep and lamb receipts at the 
seven leading western markets for the 
first five months this year promised to 
break all records for any corresponding 
period at 5,650,000 head, while twenty 
markets of the country reported better 


By K. H. Kittoe 


than 7,350,000 head. According to gov- 
ernment figures there were more than 
5,600,000 head of sheep and lambs re- 
ceived at eleven markets during the 
period from December to April, inclusive. 
The wool market averaged anywhere 
from 30 to 50 per cent below correspond- 
ing 1929 levels. 


Consumption Increased 


Certainly the holocaust could not be 
blamed upon consumptive channels. For 
the five months, December through April, 
there were 6,247,950 sheep and lambs 
slaughtered under federal inspection. 
This was an increase of 966,752 head, or 
18.3 per cent, over the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Out on the Pacific Coast slaughter 
figures are even more impressive, ap- 
proaching record proportions. The in- 
crease in consumption in that area ranged 
as high as 50 per cent over 1929 at some 
of the interior points, according to the 
California Wool Grower. Secretary W. 
P. Wing, of the coast state’s sheep asso- 
ciation, gave a vivid picture of national 
lamb consumption early in May when he 
wired back home from Washington that 
there had been an increase of 21 per cent 
in per capita consumption of lamb dur- 
ing the first three months of 1930 com- 
pared to 1929. According to him, the 
increase for the first four months this 
year was equivalent to an average supply 
for a whole month in the United States 
in 1928. Mr. Wing’s assertion is based 
upon the fact that, not only were there 
more sheep and lambs slaughtered, but 
the average weights of lambs this year 
ran heavier than they did in 1929. 

Such an increase speaks favorably for 
the publicity that has been given to lamb 
meat through all available advertising 
mediums. But the fact that so far this 
year lamb has been the cheapest meat 
on the menu has been a potent factor in 
steaming up the public demand for it. 
Now that folks have found out how good 
lamb really is, it is likely that consump- 
tion will continue relatively heavy at 
least until real hot weather arrives. The 


chief benefit of the lamb campaign is 
that it has made it possible for the 
public to get lamb when lamb is ordered 
and not have mutton substituted for it. 


Numbers Reported on Feed 
and Slaughtered 


The total of 6,247,950 head slaughtered 
during the months named is in the face 
of a government estimate of 5,490,000 
lambs on feed as 1930 opened. True, 
slaughter figures include December, but 
the slaughter for that month is more than 
offset by total receipts on the seven main 
western markets, and it is likely that 
May slaughter will exceed, at least equal, 
that of last December. Slaughter is al- 
most certain to show up considerably in 
excess of the number estimated on feed 
at the first of the year by the time the 
last of the old-crop lambs have gone to 
shambles, which will not be until the 
middle of June. Around 500,000 head 
would be plenty to allow for any early 
1930 lambs that might be included in the 
above slaughter figures. 


It is extremely difficult, however, to 
make any kind of an intelligent compari- 
son between the numbers estimated on 
feed and the total actually marketed 
from the winter lamb feeding areas. The 
same is true when it comes to comparing 
the estimated lamb crop for any given 
year with the total number of lambs 
actually shipped to market over the 
country. In making such comparisons, 
whether of lambs handled by the feeder 
or those raised in the native and west- 
ern states, too much guesswork enters 
into it. This is due chiefly to two things: 
the direct movement from range to feed 
lot, which cannot be checked, and the 
number of lambs counted at two and 
even more markets; that is, lambs 
bought at some western market and 
shipped to eastern points for slaughter, 
being included in the reported count at 
both places. 

Among other things that enter into the 
final analysis, yet ones that cannot be 
checked definitely, are death losses both 
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on the range and in the feed lots; the 
overlapping of lambs from season to 
season or year to year; the amount of 
stock held on the range for replacement 
purposes; lambs bought by packers at 
country points; and the uninspected 
slaughter at smaller packing plants. 


Slaughter of 1929 Lambs 


The government estimate of the 1929 
lamb crop showed a total of 16,645,000 
lambs raised in the range states last year 
and 9,331,000 in native states—25,976,- 
000 head in all. Yet, for ten months 
ending with April, 1930, total slaughter 
was but 12,642,209 head. Allowing 3,000,- 
000 head more for May and June 
slaughter, the total would still be around 
ten million head short of the number 
claimed raised. If anything shows up the 
actual number of lambs in the country 
it should be slaughter figures, for, once 
slaughtered, a lamb cannot be counted 
again, 

What per cent of these ten million head 
that are short represent lambs slaughtered 
away from federal inspection? How 
many of them would be lambs held on 
the range for breeding purposes? Or 
were there actually that many in the 
first place? All these things are cause 
for wonder, yet there is no way of answer- 
ing any one question with anything like 
correct facts. 

If it were possible to segregate all 
lambs received at every market, either 
on direct or through billing, from those 
that arrive for sale, it would help in 
gleaning some definite idea from the 
flood of annual and seasonal statistics 
that are published. But it would only 
help. That the day will ever arrive when 
it will be possible to take the estimated 
total of lambs raised or fed and check 
it definitely and finally against total 
marketings, is unlikely. The task is too 
herculean and presents too many oppor- 
tunities to slip. About the best that 
such statistics can do is to give some 
idea of the general trend of production 
and feeding. But, even then things go 
amiss. 

Getting back to the government report 
of the 1929 lamb crop, it was estimated 
at three per cent short of 1928 in the 
Western states even though there were 


seven per cent more breeding ewes on 
hand in those states on January 1, 1929, 
than on January I, 1928. The decrease 
was accounted for by a reduction of eight 
per cent in the number of lambs saved 
to ewes bred in 1929 compared to that 
for the previous year. Yet the increase 
in slaughter from December through 
April, and especially the increase in re- 
ceipts for the first five months of 1930, 
is represented practically entirely by 
western lambs dropped in 1929. At the 
time the government report was put out 
no one could tell just how heavily the 
range man would liquidate” It so hap- 
pened that he shipped many more ewe 
lambs to market than in other recent 
years, and also shipped them to market 
rather than direct to feed lots, through 
speculators or otherwise. 

These things, of course, influence total 
market receipts and today no one can 
say accurately whether the government 
was right or wrong in stating that there 
was a decrease of three per cent in the 
number of western lambs raised, or a de- 
crease of one per cent in the total number 
of western and native lambs combined. 
The report in question also mentioned 
the fact that “lamb losses after docking 
in some of the western states were con- 
siderably larger this year than last, and 
the decrease in lambs raised will be 
more than the decrease in the lamb crop 
as estimated.” . 

The following table shows the number 
of lambs estimated raised in each of the 
western states, as set forth in the above 
report, together with the number actually 
accounted for on the five main western 
markets where bulk of the western lambs 
are sold. Those markets are Omaha, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Denver. The figures shown include 
those in the table that was run in con- 
nection with the survey of the 1929 range 
lamb season, appearing in the February 
Wool Grower, together with such receipts 
as have shown up from November 
through April. 


Eleven States’ Estimated Production 
and Reported Shipments 


5 Market: 
Receipts 


Government 
Estimate of 
Number 
Raised 
785,000 


Colorado 3,138,872 = 


idaho... See 
MORTENA nin. 2,184,000 
New Mexico ................ 1,092,000 
Nevada ....................... GOGO 
Oregon 

South Dakota .............._ 526,000 
SS, Seer ae 1,458,000 
CC ae 2,104,000 
Washington 419,000 
Wyoming ......................1,465,000 


1, Approximate total receipts at these markets 
billed from states shown. 

2, Includes lambs raised in other states, 
fed and marketed from Colorado. 


In this table California and Arizona 
are omitted, since most of their 1929 
lamb crops had been marketed before 
the period covered. Colorado figures in- 
clude 2,110,000 fed lambs, but the total 
would still amount to around 1,000,000 
head without them, 

Another table, shown below, shows 
the total receipts by states at Omaha, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, and St. 
Joseph from December to April, inclusive, 
and gives some idea of fed lamb market- 
ing, though incomplete, since it does not . 
include some of the smaller markets that 
contribute to the grand total. Receipts 
for the corresponding months of 1929 are 
also shown but do not include Chicago’s 
as they were not available for last year. 
Both range states and many of those of 
the corn belt area are shown: 


1930 1929 


49,547 
59,035 
1,355,565 
29,177 


77,7\1 
718,380 
234,005 


Arizona... 
California 
Colorado 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
Oregon 

South Dakota 


55,037 
Wyoming 73,739 
All Others 





5,088,997 3,272,423 

Sioux City receipts since the first o1 
the year, not included above, total 482,086 
head, while St. Paul has received about 
245,000 head since December 1, 1929. 
May receipts at the markets that do 
appear in the table would also have to 
be added to be accurate, but the figures 
shown will give a good idea of the gen- 
eral trend. From them should be de- 
ducted approximately 390,000 head, 
representing early California and Arizona 
lambs, and known directs. 
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A comparison of the above, with the 
following table, showing the government’s 
figures on total shipments of feeder lambs 
into seven states from twelve markets, 
July to November, 1929, inclusive, un- 
covers quite an increase in the number 
marketed by Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, and a decrease in the case of 
lowa. Indiana and Michigan, not shown 
separately in the above table, also re- 
turned fewer lambs to the five markets 
than the total shipments of feeders shown 
below, while Illinois showed an increase. 


Movement of Feeder Sheep from 
Twelve Markets into 
Seven States 
(Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, E. St. Louis, 
St. Joe, Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver, Ft. 
Worth, Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, and 
Wichita). 
By U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


1927 1928 
407,512 
165,514 
197,975 
664,764 
186,200 
105,190 
116,710 


Totals 1,663,972 1,843,865 


It might be possible to publish another 
table, showing comparative receipts by 
states at four markets for the two years, 
but to do so would violate certain con- 
fidences extended at the time information 
for the above table was gathered. The 
high spots of such a table, however, 
would show an increase in the number of 
early Arizonas marketed so far this year, 
with a sharp falling off in the California 
movement, The last issue of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Grower showed 442.100 
lambs shipped east from that state, alive 
and dressed, to date, against 555,000 head 
for the corresponding period of 1929. 


Practically every western state mar- 
keted more lambs this year, indicating 
the greater amount of feeding that was 
done in them. The most notable in- 
creases have been in Idaho, South Dako- 
ta, and Wyoming, with decreases in 
Nevada, Texas, and Utah. The closest 
check possible on the number of lambs 
estimated to be on feed the first of the 
year with the actual total marketed is 
that on western Nebraska and Colorado. 
A private estimate of the number of 


Illinois 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Michigan 
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lambs shipped into these western feeding 
areas, made early in the year, indicated 
approximately 2,759,000 head on feed. 
The government estimate placed 2,793.,- 
000 head on feed in all western states. 
There were about 2,390,000 head shipped 
out of these sections to May 17, accord- 
ing to the last report available. Death 
losses, which were claimed to be heavier 
than usual in Colorado and Nebraska 
this season, would take care of the major- 
ity of the difference shown, theoretically 
at least. 

An accurate check of the government 
estimate of fhe number of lambs on feed 
January |, 1930, is further complicated 
by the fact that this estimate included 
western Nebraska in the corn belt states, 
when it should rightfully be listed either 
separately or in connection with the 
Colorado territory, since it is regarded 
that way when marketing time comes. 
It appears on the face of things, how- 
ever, that this estimate was at least 
1,000,000 head short of the actual num- 
ber of lambs on feed as 1930 opened, 
based on market receipts, but particular- 
ly upon slaughter figures since that time. 
The total might run even more than that 
by the time the last of the 1929 lamb 
crop has gone into the hands of packers. 
But, with new-crop lambs coming in in- 
creasing numbers from now on, it will 
never be possible to show this definitely. 


Feeders Market Orderly 


A glance at the eleven market receipts 
from week to week during the winter 
season uncovers some interesting facts. 
Apparently, judged from these figures, 
the lamb feeder has developed, accident- 
ally or otherwise, a more orderly market- 
ing program than it has been possible 
for the western range grower to work out. 
Part of this has no doubt been due to 
the work along the lines of orderly mar- 
keting that has been carried on by the 
Nebraska-Colorado Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation, which controls bulk of the na- 
tion’s winter lamb supply. 

This table of receipts shows that the 
total weekly marketing of fed lambs held 
steadily between 250,000 and 290,000 
head throughout the period from early 
January to the end of April with the 
exception of the weeks ending March 29 


and April 5. During those periods re. 
ceipts mounted to 311,600 and 334,000 
head, respectively. The latter week 
marked the peak of the season’s run, re- 
ceipts dropping to 264,000 head by the 
end of April and continuing to decrease 
gradually from then on through May. 
In 1929 the heaviest single week was that 
ending January 11, when 277,000 head 
showed up at eleven markets. Apparent- 
ly, corn belt feeders cleaned up earlier 
and western feeders shipped out later in 
1929 than was the case during the season 
just ending. During November and 
December eleven market receipts failed 
to show much difference for the two yes 
The turning point came during the wee! 
ending January 25, 1930, every wi 
thereafter showing a subsiantial increase 
in the run over the corresponding peri 
of 1929. 

It would have been better for the west 
ern feeders had the corn belt gentlemen 
not held off the market so long, hoping 
for a further advance in prices that in- 
stead turned out to be a decline Most 
of the corn belt states were still market- 
ing freely during February and some of 
them, such as lowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, were still at it through March 
The latter state split up its contribution 
to the market about evenly over the 
entire season. 

Increased feeding in western states also 
helped swell the final count. Wyorning, 
Montana, and South Dakota were amwng 
those states still shipping quite a few 
lambs to middle western markets late in 
the season, while Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
and other western states supplied the 
coast markets until well along in March. 

It seems perfectly safe to predict now 
that the 1929-30 fed lamb season, with 
its disastrous outcome for feeders, can 
have nothing but an adverse effect upon 
the summer market for range lambs, 
particularly the outlet for feeding lambs. 

Prices for fat range lambs are at 
present up to $12.25 (at Omaha June 3) 
and may work up enough during the 
early summer months to allow the grow- 
er an opportunity to get out from under 
on them. The usual June price trend, 
however, is downward, and there will be 
plenty of fat lambs to supply the mar- 
ket in the near future if all reports of 
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a heavy early lambing are correct. Feed- 
ers are at present showing little or no 
inclination to. take on thin lambs. 
Contracting of thin lambs remains at 
standstill the 
West and after the losses that they have 


a practical throughout 


taken this spring, it is a safe bet that 
western Nebraska and Colorado feeders, 
if able to stock up at all next fall, will 
expect to do so at considerably lower 
prices than were paid last year. If buying 
on the range shows no more life later on 
than it has so far, the market supply will 
be even larger than it was last fall, giv- 
ing buyers an opportunity to bear down 
on the price. 

What the corn belt feeders will do is 
always anybody’s guess until the time 
comes to buy, and crops have been deter- 


mined, but the feeders of that region who 
marketed early last winter came out 
quite well and can be expected to take 
thin lambs this fall. 

[On June 9, western fat lambs sold 
at Chicago for $13.00. Packers there 
seem to be in good spirits and say that 
the recent bargain sales of lamb have 
greatly broadened the demand, which 
should help in disposal of this year’s 
crop, Most of the corn belt feeders had 
some profit last year and should be good 
buyers again, especially if feed condi- 
tions continue as promising as at present. 
If thin lambs are going at lower prices 
than last fall, the corn belt area might 
take larger numbers and serve to balance 
the decrease that Colorado and Nebraska 
men are unable or unwilling to take. 


—Editor. ] 











MR. BRISBANE ON MEAT EATING 


N one of his recent daily letters so 

widely read in a large number of prom- 
inent papers, Mr. Arthur Brisbane had 
the following to say about meat eating: 

“Dr. Leapold Stieglitz, brilliant phy- 
sician, one of the ablest diagnosticians 
in America, said, speaking to this writer 
as a patient, not as a newspaper man: 

“ ‘Beware of one-sided diets.’ He in- 
cluded vegetarianism in his warning. 
One patient came to him in a bad con- 
dition, his blood 60 per cent below par, 
apparently headed for pernicious anemia. 
He had been living without meat, at- 
tempting to reduce weight. 

“Dr. Stieglitz prescribed for him three 
heavy blood transfusions, which he was 
able to stand. They greatly improved 
his blood count. Then said Dr. Stieglitz: 
‘You cannot live on other people’s blood. 
| want you to eat a big porterhouse 
steak every day, and build up your own 
blood.’ 

“The patient obeyed, his blood count 
went to normal, and instead of going to 
the grave, for which he was headed, he 
is back attending to business. 

“This is printed as a warning against 
food fans, also to encourage farmers that 
raise steers and sheep, and Mr. White 
of the Armour Company, and Mr. Swift 


of his company, and others that sell the 
meat. 


“We have in our mouths the teeth of 
wolves and of sheep, also part of the 
character of each, And we need the food 
of wolves and of sheep, meat, vegetables, 
fruit, plenty of it, and sour milk, espe- 
cially in old age, to attack the intestinal 
bacteria. 

“A man’s work is to cultivate the earth, 
and wise Providence has made him need 
all the earth’s products. 

“It is unpleasant to disturb the kind- 
hearted vegetarian theory. But every 
competent doctor knows the genuine 
vegetarian is usually more or less 
anemic.” 

In writing Mr. W. P. Wing of the 
California Association, who had compli- 
mented him upon the above article, Mr. 
Brisbane stated: 

“I have often recommended the use of 
mutton which | consider superior to 
lamb. I do not believe nature intended 
us to eat young animals, lamb, veal, 
suckling pig, or anything else not full 
grown, I believe that, for all but rugged 
working people, mutton is very much 
better than beef. Dr. Leven, head of 
the Rothschild Hospital in Paris, recom- 
mended mutton, especially for children.” 


GROWERS’ FINANCES AND 
COOPERATIVE SELLING 
HAT financially weak wool growers 
do not join cooperative marketing 

associations quite so readily as do grow- 
ers in relatively strong financial posi- 
tion is one fact disclosed in a study re- 
cently completed by E. B, Mittleman of 
Oregon State College covering a period 
of seven years in marketing Willamette 
Valley wools through the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association. The 
results of this study have recently been 
published in bulletin form. 


The financial needs of members were 
pointed to as a limiting factor in the 
sales program of a cooperative. Mem- 
bers in relatively strong financial con- 
dition, it was found, were also the mem- 
bers who stayed with the association. 
The results show that 76.1 per cent of 
those members who did not borrow in 
advance of regular settlement continued 
their membership while only 46.1 per 
cent of those who did borrow continued 
as members. 


It was found, too, that those grow- 
ers who were not in sound financial 
position, in numerous instances, in order 
to retain credit at the country store in a 
measure were obliged to reciprocate in 


marketing their wool. As a remedy to this 


situation the study pointed to the mark- 
ed improvement in the financial service 
which the association can give as a result 
of its designation as the regional agency 
for the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, operating under the agricul- 
tural marketing act. The suggestion was 
further made that in order to bring about 
greater quality among members the 
association should scrutinize more care- 
fully the financial standing of prospec- 
tive members. Financial standards for 
membership should be set up, it was 
suggested, failing which no applicant 
should be admitted to membership. 

The study covers the period from 1921 
to 1927, inclusive, during which time the 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation handled approximately 20 per 
cent of the wool produced in the Willam- 
ette Valley. The shrinkage of Willamette 
Valley wools is more or less uniform 
from year to year, the study showed: The 
average shrinkage for three-eighths wool 
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was 49 per cent, 46.2 per cent for high 
quarter blood, 43.8 per cent for average 
quarter blood, 42 per cent for low quar- 
ter blood, 41 per cent tor common and 
braid with an average of 43.40 per cent 
for all wool sold. 

Contrary to the prevailing belief the 
larger grower rather than the smaller 
gtavitates toward cooperative marketing, 
at least, so far as the Willamette Valley 
is concerned, the study of the member- 
ship revealed. As the association has ad- 
vanced in years, the percentage of total 
shipment made up of small lots has de- 
creased while the larger lot shipments 
have constantly been on the increase. 

In concluding his study Mr. Mittleman 
says, “The outstanding feature of the 
wool trade is depressed prices in the 
spring and summer, elevated prices in 


fall and in winter. Except when the 
market was so unsteady that it could not 
be measured, the cooperative has guided 
its sales program in harmony with this 
feature, storing its wool in the earlier 
part of the year and releasing it in the 
latter part of the year.” 

Because the mills want the wool and 
certain members want their money, it is 
not always practical for the association 
to market when the wool price is at its 
peak. Nevertheless, taking Boston quo- 
tations as a guide, the sales on the whole, 
have fallen in the proximity of the high 
point in the quotation, or when these high 
points were in the making, the study 
shows. A 

There were 321,000 sheep in the ter- 
ritory studied in 1925, while in 1929 the 
same territory had 453,000 sheep. 

W. L. Teutsch. 








Sheep and Wool Interests in Australia 
and New Zealand 


Sydney, May 1, 1930 
ITH the approach of winter and 
the consequent cold winds, sheep 
owners in the still dry zones, are ex- 
periencing a rather anxious time, for un- 
less good rains fall soon, there will be a 
severe shortage of natural fodder to carry 
over the approaching early lambing, 
meaning nothing else than a loss among 
the newly dropped lambs. Of course 
artificial feeding could be adopted and 
no doubt under competent management 
can be made into a payable proposition, 
but the shortage of funds practically 
prohibits such schemes being put into 
force. In the days prior to the absurd 
embargo on the export of stud Merino 
sheep from Australia, stud breeders 
could take the risk of hand feeding on an 
extensive scale, but now with this com- 
petition gone, more modest methods must 
be ‘adopted. 

Since the last report, the wool prices 
throughout Australia and New Zealand 
have shown much brighter prospects. 

The cause of the rise in wool prices is 
no doubt due to the definite limitation 
of the number of bales sold at each auc- 
tion, while the rising of the value of 


Australian money in London has also 
helped to brighten the prospects. 

The “Use More Wool” campaign is 
still being forced in ‘all directions, and 
although the use of woolen clothing is 
being adopted, it is really due to the 
change in the weather conditions, rather 
than to the campaign. 

Interest is increasing toward the more 
general adoption of the production of 
fat lambs throughout Australia, while 
New Zealand is still further pushing this 
industry in both islands. At the recently 
held Sydney Royal Show, a special sec- 
tion was devoted to fat lambs for the 
first time, as it is at the special sheep 
show held at the end of June that sheep 


_ exhibitions are held. At this test, the 


lambs had to be consigned to the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board’s abattoirs 
at Homebush Bay, where the lambs were 
killed and dressed and then kept in the 
freezing chamber until the show opened. 
The test was divided into three ranges, 
the first for lambs from 28 to 32 pounds 
dressed weight; second from 33 to 36 
pounds; and the third from 37 to 42 
pounds dressed weight. A decreased 


value of one penny per pound was al- 
lowed between each range. The judging 
was on the basis of uniform quality of 
carcass as fit for exportation. All car- 
cass, skin, fat, etc., values were based 
on those ruling at the date of delivery. 
In the class for three lambs of any one 
pure breed, pure Merino fambs won with 
93 points out of 100, Corriedale coming 
second with 91 and _ Border-Leicester 
third with 82 points. 


In the class for three lambs of first 
cross, Southdown-Corriedale came first 
with 97 points, Southdown-Merino sec- 
ond with 95 points and Border Leicester- 
Merino third with 95 points. These re- 
sults are a surprising feature to many, 
because the general impression in the 
fat lamb world is that the Merino in its 
pure state is not an early maturer, but 
as pointed out in last month’s letter, it 
is what goes down the throat that makes 
the lamb. 

At the New Zealand ram fairs held 
since last letter, the sales of rams of 
British breeds were not on a very high 
mark. English Leicesters made to $55, 
Border Leicesters to $46; Ryelands to 
$50; Southdowns to $53; Shropshires to 
$32; Corriedales to $80; and half-breeds 
to $31. Although these prices may ap- 
pear low to readers in your own country, 
they appear very favorably with current 
prices in Australia and New Zealand. 

Some of the Queensland shearing sheds 
have cut out, the clip being much better 
than expected. The wool is free and 
in a fair condition, which will no doubt 
make the weights appear light but the 
yield should be heavier. Some signs of 
trouble made an appearance at first, but 
the individual shearer and shed hand are 
not out for trouble so the work was car- 
ried out to the satisfaction of all ‘con- 
cerned. 

Unfortunately the seasonal conditions 
have not altered much in the sheep breed- 
ing districts in Australia, where inland 
there is still the drought in evidence. 
The coastal belts are extremely good but 
these belts are used mainly for cattle, both 
dairying and grazing, and agriculture, 
though on the north coast of New South 
Wales one station goes in for sheep. New 
Zealand is good throughout. 

“Merino” 
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Crossbreeding Experiment in the Production of California Spring Lambs 


Third Year’s Results 
By Robert F. Miller, College of Agriculture, Davis, California 


RIDAY, April 25, was Sheepmen’s 
Day at the College of Agriculture, 
It marked the close 


Davis, California. 
of the third year’s work in 
the crossbreeding which in- 
volves ten different lots of 
ewes and the use of South- 
down, Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk, Romney and 
Rambouillet sires, The ob- 
ject of this investigation is 
to determine the merits of 
the various mutton breeds 
in the production of Califor- 
nia spring lambs. 

The project includes two 
types of ewes, six lots, or 
120 large smooth-bodied 
Rambouillet ewes, and four 
lots or 80 head of first cross 
Romney-Rambouillet ewes. 
Both lots are mated with 
the same rams so that the 
results aford a comparison 
between the straight Ram- 
bouillet ewe and the cross- 
bred type of ewe. 

The experiment is planned 
on a six-year basis and the 
rams are rotated each year 
so that at the end of six 
years the cycle will have 
been completed. A new set 
of yearling rams is used 
each season in order to make 
it as representative a breed 
test as possible. Good regis- 
tered rams are selected, the 
kind that progressive sheep- 
men use in.commercial pro- 
duction. 


During the breeding sea- 
son the rams are put, with 
the ewes by lots during, the 
day and at night the ewes 
graze on Sudan grass pas- 
ture. In the fall and winter 


the ewes are kept as one flock on grain 
stubble and alfalfa pasture, weather 
permitting. During the lambing season 


they are fed alfalfa hay and a light 
ration of rolled barley and oats. The 
spring feed consists of native pasture, 














Lambs Produced in the Third Year of the California Crossbreeding 

Experiment. All of the five lots were from Rambouillet Ewes. The 

Group Numbered (1) Were Sired by Hampshire Rams; (2) by Suffolk 

Rams; (3) by Southdown Rams; (4) by Shropshire Rams; and (5) 
by Rambouillet Rams. 


alfileria, foxtail grass and burr clover, 
and during March and April, the burr clo- 
ver is usually pentiful and the lambs are 











finished for market on this type of feed. 
The lamb crop as a whole was very 
satisfactory 


as feed conditions were 
favorable this spring. Lot | 


bred to the Romney rams 
had to be omitted this year 
since the rams failed to get 
the ewes with lamb during 
the early part of the breed- 
ing season, and although all 
the ewes finally lambed, the 
lambs were dropped about 
two months later than the 
the 
been 


other crosses; hence 


Romney has 


eliminated for this year. 
The number and weight 
of single and twin lambs 


raised in each lot for Ram- 
bouillet ewes is shown in 
Table I. 

There was a fairly even 
distribution of twins, name- 
ly, 87 and 84 per cent twins 
in the Rambouillet and Suf- 
folk cross, 71, 69 and 56 
per cent respectively “in the 
Hampshire, Shropshire and 
Southdown. 

In weight of all lambs, 
the Hampshire lambs were 
7.5 heavier than the Suffolk, 
followed by the Shropshire, 
Southdown and Rambouil- 
let. The single lambs in the 
Suffolk cross weighed prac- 
tically as much as the Hamp- 
shire singles, although there 
were a few more twins In 
the Suffolk lot; hence the 
weight of all lambs was in 
favor of the Hampshire lot, 
by a considerable margin, 
and they were also five days 
older on an average. 


cross 


In pounds of lamb produced per ewe 
on the basis of the number of ewes that 
actually raised lambs the Suffolk lot 
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TABLE I 


Weights of Lambs out of Rambouillet Ewes by Sires of Five Breeds 
(20 ewes in each lot) 





Single Lamb 
SIRE No. Wt. No. 





Twin Lambs 
wt. No. wt. Days 


No. 0: 
Ewes 
Raised 

Lambs 


Lbs. Lamb 
Prod. Per 
Ewe 


All Lambs | Aver. Age 





Rambouillet 
Southdown  .................. 
Shropshire ................ 


Hampshire 








67.1 32 
68.2 23 


68.9 120.7 
117.4 
29 122.6 
28 123.3 


26 118.1 


122.5 

97.2 
113.4 
123.4 
132.5 





























easily leads, due to a comparatively large 
number of lambs raised from a smaller 
number of ewes than the other lots. 


Comparative Value of the Lambs 


The lambs were carefully graded and 
priced at home by W. E. Schneider of 
the U. S. Market News Service, and L. 
Knollin, buyer for the Western Meat 
Company, of San Francisco. The lambs 
were evaluated by grades on basis of 
the following quotations: 

Choice $10.00 per cwt. 
Good 900 “ “ 
Medium —_—”. «= 
Common ees 

The number and weight of lambs of 
each lot is shown in Table II by grade. 

In grading, the Southdown leads with 
about 50 per cent of choice and 50 per 
cent of good lambs, no medium or com- 
mon. Next stands the Hampshire with 
31 per cent choice and 58 per cent good, 
followed by the Shropshire, Suffolk and 
Rambouillet. 

In weight by grades the Suffolk choice 
and good lambs were heavier than the 


Western Meat Company plant, and ship- 
ped by refrigerator car to New York City 
to determine the final sale value of each 


cross. The carcasses were graded and 


the dressed grade was considerably higher 
than the grade on foot. Out of 218 car- 
casses, 134 or 61.5 per cent graded choice, 
62 or 28.4 per cent good, and 22 or 10.| 
per cent medium. The lambs were class- 
ed as uniformly of good quality and the 
dressed sale value was $25.00 to $28.00 
per hundredweight. 

The Southdown and Hampshire lots 
rank first, each having a large percentage 





TABLE III 





SIRB 


No. Wt. No. 


Single Lamb | Twin Lambs 
wt. 


All Lambs/Ave. Age Raised 


Lbs. Lambs| No. Ewes 
| No. Wt. |All] Lambs 7 aanhe 





Suffolk 74.6 


Southdown 


Hampshire 


| 
| 
Shropshire . | 
| 
| 
| 





16 648 | 25 
16 573 
16 62.1 
12 57.1 


r 
| 








Hampshire, although there were eight 
medium and two common lambs in the 
Suffolk lot, which brought down the 
average. Comparing the Southdown and 
Shropshire, the latter lambs grading 
choice and good were about 10 pounds 
heavier per lamb than the Southdown. 
In value per lamb the Hampshire cross 
easily leads due to the favorable weight 
and market grade of this cross, The 
Southdown, Shropshire and Suffolk and 
Rambouillet rank next in order. 


Carcass Yield and Value 
The lambs were slaughtered at the 





TABLE II 
Grade and Value of Lambs out of Rambouillet Ewes 


—— 





Choice Lambs 
Av. 
No.| % | Wt. 


Good Lambs 


SIRE | | Av. 
No.| % | Wt. 


Medium Lambs 
| Av. 
No.| % | Wt. 


Common Lambs 


. 4 e 
nol % | Or lezeal2ee3 





Rambouillet 
Southdown 12 


18.7 
47.8 
65.6 
58.6 
53.8 


78.2 
67.6 
76.5 
82.1 
84.9 


58 
85.2 
89.3 
91.5 


Shropshire . 5 
Hampshire . 9 
Suffolk 





























62.6] 69.6|| 6) 18.7) 57.3|| $5.01 
6.86 
6.63 
7.62 


6.43 


$160.22 
157.86 
192.30 
221.14 
167.07 



































of choice carcasses; the Suffolk was third, 
followed by the Shropshire, and the Ram- 
bouillet. The dressed yield varied from 
48.4 per cent for the Rambouillet to 53.2 
per cent for the Southdown lot, the 
Hampshire and Suffolk lots were prac- 
tically equal, 50.5 per cent. 


Lambs Out of Crossbred Ewes 


The four lots of crossbred ewes were 
bred respectively to Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire, and Suffolk rams and 
were a part of the experimental flock 
These ewes, however, did not take the 
rams as early as the Rambouillet ewes 
and the lambs were on an average 23 days 
younger. 

The following table gives the compara- 
tive weights of the lambs out of the 
crossbred ewes. 

In weight of lambs the Suffolk ranks 
first, followed by Hampshire, Shropshire 
and Southdown. There was a very even 
distribution of twins with exception o! 
the Hampshire lot where we find a few 
more single lambs than in the other lois 
In pounds of lamb produced per ewe the 
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TABLE IV 
Grade and Value of Lambs out of Crossbred Ewes 





Good Lambs 
|» |w 
No.| % 


Choice Lambs 


v. v. 
No.| % | Wt. | Wt. 


Medium Lambs |; Common Lambs Av. 


Av. 
No.| % | Wt. 


Av. Val 


| Lamb 


| Av. Val. 


te! % | Wt. Lot 





| 52.0 
50.0 
42.3 
12.0 


72.3 
61.9 
66.5 
73.3 


Suffolk 16.0 
20.8 
11.5 
36.0 


85.3 
73.0 
68.3 


mT 


Southdown 7 
Shropshire . 3 
Hampshire . 9 


























61.6}} 5 20.0 48.2 
51.0}| 2} 8.4) 42.5 
58.7 
58.2 


12.0 
20.8 
46.2 
40.0 


$146.11] $5.84 
126.32} 5.26 
135.57] 5.21 
140.48} 5.62 


12.0} 43.0 



































Suffolk easily leads while the Hampshire 
cross is last, due to the fact that there 
were more single lambs in this lot and 
19 ewes raised lambs, whereas in the Suf- 
folk lot, only 17 ewes actually raised 
lambs. 

In grade of lambs on foot the South- 
down cross again leads followed by 
Hampshire, Shropshire and Suffolk. In 
weight of lambs shipped the Suffolk cross 
weighed 68.3 pounds, the Hampshire 66.1 
pounds, the Shropshire 63.1 pounds, and 
the Southdown 60.3 pounds. 

In total value per lot on basis of quo- 
tations above given, the various lots rank 
Suffolk, Hampshire, Shropshire, and 
Southdown. 

In the slaughter test the Suffolk car- 
casses weighed 39.5 pounds, with a dressed 
yield of 51.0 per cent, the Hampshire 37.4 
pounds, dressed yield 50.9 per cent, the 
Southdown 34.5 pounds, dressed yield 


52.5 per cent, and the Shropshire 33.5 
pounds, dressed yield 46.5 per cent. The 
Southdown ranks first in yield while the 
Suffolk and Hampshire are about equal 
and the Shropshire for some reason is 
considerably lower. 

As a comparison of the two types of 
ewes, the final weight of all the lambs 
calculated on an equal age basis, the 
Rambouillet lambs weighed 76.5 pounds 
and lambs out of the crossbred ewes 
weighed 77.7 pounds, the daily gain for 
the period was respectively .56 pound and 
.57 pound, and the fleece weight was 
respectively, 13.02 and 11.02. 

The Rambouillet ewes .breed more 
readily in July, although the lambs out 
of the crossbred ewes seemed of some- 
what better mutton conformation, par- 
ticularly was this true of the Suffolk and 
Hampshire cross. 





Arizona: 


REPORTS OF 1930 LAMB YIELDS IN SEVENTEEN FLOCKS 

The following table includes seventeen reports from nine states that have been received by 
the Wool Grower in form to permit determination of the percentage yie!d of lambs. The per- 
centage figure (shown in the right hand column) represents the number of lambs counted at 
docking time or later in proportion to the number of ewes at the beginning of lambing. 





No. 


Bred Last 
Fall 


Ewes 

No. Ewes on Hand ax 

Lambing 
Time 


Docking Per Cent of 
Ewes Not No. Lambs Count of Lambs Raised 
in Lamb Dropped Lambs to all Ewes 





Arizona: 
Kingman 
California: 
Monticello 
Hopland ... 
Idaho: 
Wayan .. 
Montana: 





Big Timber 
Oregon: 
ID des cpessiscecsstseicsaces 
Nevada: 
Wells 
Texas: 
NE ns, conasncsishaepteenenncanmeaions 
RRR be ee Bn ee Oo 








13,850 600 


1,553 108 
154 5 124 80.5 


13,000 12,500 90.2 


1,329 85.5 


25 5 104. 
75 
1 119.1 
200 ’ ’ 99.5 
1 


4 125 
8 


127 


52 


60 
1 
25 








MORE ECONOMICAL PRODUC- 
TION URGED UPON KANSAS 
FARM FLOCK OWNERS 


HAT old, old theory of successful 

livestock production—that profits 
begin with low production costs—was 
given renewed emphasis on April 5, at 
the third annual sheep day of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. It is a timely 
theory for the sheepman now, when mar- 
ket prices of lamb and wool are badly 
depreciated, the 250 visiting farmers were 
told. 


A series of demonstrations in the fore- 
noon, a lamb luncheon, a brief speaking 
program afterwards, and a model lamb 
dressing demonstration constituted the 
day’s program, which was arranged and 
directed by Prof. H. E. Reed, college 
sheep specialist. 


Nothing the Kansas farm flock owner 
can do will more effectively cut produc- 
tion costs than the use of a good purebred 
ram of any of the standard breeds, Dr. 
C. W. McCampbell, head animal hus- 
bandman of the college, said in opening 
the demonstrations. The good ram will 
transmit to his offspring the ability to 
grow fast by utilizing efficiently the feed 
given him, will produce an animal with 
better carcass, and with a better quality 
of wool. 


Stomach worms, lice and ticks are ex- 
pensive boarders, Professor Reed, ex- 
plained, the kind that flock owners can 
afford to get rid of by “dosing” the ewes 
and dipping them. Both operations 
should be done before breeding season in 
the fall. He recommended sending the 
ewes into the winter in good flesh, giving 
as an ideal ration one-half pound grain, 
one and one-half pounds of alfalfa hay, 
and two pounds of silage daily per ewe. 
Moreover, the ewe always should have 
plenty of excercise to insure better re- 
sults at lambing time. 

The creep feeding plan, often recom- 
mended for getting the young lambs 
started, was explained and given new sup- 
port by M. A. Alexander of the college. 
Creeps should be near the places where 
ewes eat because lambs like to stay close 
to their mothers. They should be placed 
in sunny places also to encourage the 
lambs to frequent them. 
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Above, Tom Dean, Veteran K. S. A. C. Shepherd, Demonstrating Proper 
Shearing Methods Before a Group of Sheepmen (shown in the lower 
part of the picture) at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 














The forenoon demonstrations showed 
how to dock, castrate, and shear. Noth- 
ing beats the hot iron cutters for docking, 
Professor Reed said, and the demonstra- 
tion proved that the hot iron seared the 
wound so that scarcely a drop of blood 
was shed. The hot iron also acts as a 
germ killing agent. Shearing was made 
to seem a simple job, with Tommy Dean, 
the veteran K. S. A. C. shepherd, working 
the shears. C. C. Elling, extension animal 
husbandman, suggested best methods of 
preparing the clip for market. 

It is up to the flock owners to study 
market needs, A. M. Paterson, of the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company, told 
the visitors. To catch top prices, lambs 
should weight 70 to 85 pounds and be fat. 
The fat or finish is most important be- 
cause it makes the lamb dress out a high 
percentage. If the farmer exercises care 
and studies the market needs, there is no 


reason why his flock will not yield him a 
good profit, Mr. Paterson concluded. 


Reiterating points stressed by other 
speakers, Professor Reed maintained the 
Kansas farmer can do a lot to reduce his 
production costs so that he will not feel 
the effect of overproduction and low mar- 
ket prices. The good ram, careful hand- 
ling of the ewe flock, and getting well 
finished lambs on the market early is a 
combination that will pay, he insisted. 

“It would be difficult indeed to esti- 
mate the actual loss in dollars and cents 
or even the loss in numbers of sheep in 
Kansas that are caused by poor winter 
handling,” Professor Reed said. “Suffice 
to say that such losses are immense and a 
reduction in them could materially in- 
crease the return from our flocks. 

“Where else can we reduce production 
costs? Creep feeding of lambs and mar- 
keting in May and June go hand in hand. 


May and June marketing without creep 
feeding is hardly possible. The May and 
June markets have always offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity to Kansas farmers to 
market their lambs at remunerative prices, 
Kansas sometimes has this market all to 
herself. Sometimes there is competition, 
but never has there been sufficient com- 
petition to bear the market down to the 
level that it always attains later in the 
season. 


“Early marketing also avoids the pos- 
sibilities of further losses. Kansas has 
its share of stomach worms and it is dur- 
ing the summer months that this pest 
gets in its work. Feeding lambs which 
are infested with stomach worms is not 
profitable. The extreme heat of Kansas 
summers is not conducive to good gains 
with lambs. Both worms and heat cause 
losses—if not death loss—they make for 
expensive gains. Early marketed lambs 
are not so bothered. 


“The farm flock owners in the corn 
belt have been accused of sending 75 per 
cent of their lambs to market without 
docking or castrating them,” Professor 
Reed continued. “Such a practice simply 
makes for more cull lambs. Operators 
on the market have stated that the de- 
mand for good lambs can be increased. 
The cull is a ‘drug’ on the market. A 
saving of feed can be made by trimming 
lambs, because trimmed lambs will do 
better and take more finish on the same 
feed than untrimmed lambs. It is true 
that heretofore, the seller of untrimmed 
lambs has often been able to sell his lambs 
without reduction in prices. Never has 
be been able to do this when there has 
been a heavy run of receipts. 


“And finally, why, not give the lamb 
market a little more help ourselves? Is 
the producer of lamb justified in ex- 
pecting better markets if lamb is never 
served on his own table? The price is 
not prohibitive at present. Why not do 
a little home butchering on some of these 
plump spring lambs—serve them on your 
own table and give the family a treat? 
Tell your neighbors how good they are. 
Urge your butcher to stock lamb. Talk 
lamb and eat lamb.” 

F. E. Charles, K. S. A. C. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Prospective Demand for 1930 Feeder Lambs 


ORNBELTERS are already solici- 
tous concerning prospective feeding 
lamb prices. Stock cattle are high and 
scarce, lamb feeding east of the Mis- 
souri River has been reasonably profit- 
able recently and farmer feeders are not 
nursing burned fingers. Even their some- 
what limited 1929 purchase was marketed 
before the break; it made cheap gains 
and either showed a profit or broke even. 
Those who did not get out ahead of 
the storm that broke loose when Colorado 
began disgorging were the exception. 
Although interest is manifested, actual 
contracting of feeder lambs has not been 
reported. A Michigan concern is credited 
with taking on a good band for fall de- 
livery in Montana at 8 cents, but if the 
tone of letters received by commission 
houses indicates intention, 9 cents will be 
a bottom price, Chicago and Omaha 
basis. Possibly Omaha will be as high 
as Chicago, especially if lowa gets into 
the buying game extensively. Cattle 
have been a disappointment and if lambs 
are available around or below stock cattle 
prices, many will switch to lambs. The 
corn prospect is excellent, there will be 
abundance of roughage and a hay crop is 
assured. The recent slump in butter has 
arrested dairy enthusiasm and cheap 
lambs will offer a way out. A Chicago 
operator with an extensive feeding lamb 
trade remarked: “lowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, and Ohio will take a 
world of lambs at 8% to 9 cents on the 
Omaha and Chicago markets. They did 
not get what they needed in competition 
with trans-Missouri feeders last year and 
are facing a surplus feed problem. Be- 
tween corn pickers and cheaper labor, 
harvesting is less onerous, but using a 
band of lambs for that purpose has 
obvious advantages. At that there will 
be no disposition to contract lambs on 
the range, save under the incentive of 
low prices, probability being that the rank 
and file of prospective buyers will oper- 
ate on the market where they can see 
what they are getting. So far as farmer 
feeders are concerned range contracting 


By J. E. Poole 


has a pig-in-a-poke phase that has gen- 
erated no little dissatisfaction. Last season 
some buying was done at feed lots ad- 
jacent to the markets, but results were 
far from satisfactory, unscrupulous deal- 
ers under agreement to deliver straight 
western lambs throwing in a generous 
admixture of Minnesota and Dakota farm 
stock,—a trick that cannot be repeated 
with those who were victimized. Death 
loss on these northwestern farm-grown 
lambs is heavy. 

Colorado and adjacent areas will pro- 
crastinate. For one thing the speculator 
is out of the trade and will probably re- 
main in seclusion, His disposition to 
overplay is recognized, but his complete 
retirement may not be an unmixed ad- 
vantage. Current quotations are not 
available owing to absence of early con- 
tracting. Lower, feeder prices will have 
the logical effect of insuring wider dis- 
tribution, both when the crop goes into 
feeders’ hands and subsequently when 
the finished product goes to the butcher. 
On the other hand, lower prices will give 
the feeder less money for his gain, re- 
quiring more careful operation to hold 
investment money together. The small 
feeder can operate more economically 
than the commercial feeder on a larger 
scale and may be expected to cut a wider 
swath in the investment sphere this year. 
However, the popular slogan is caution. 
What feeders may do is anybody’s guess. 
They are easily depressed, but become 
enthusiastic overnight, and are peculiarly 
disposed to participate in buying rushes. 
Nothing will be more conducive to mak- 
ing an active feeder market than a healthy 
summer and fall fat lamb trade. 

Commercial feeders adjacent to Omaha 
have paid around $9.50 for thin Cali- 
fornia lambs this season, which is as 
much or more than could have been 
realized at Chicago where such lambs 
must be sold on killing account, farmer 
feeders not being ready to operate until 
later in the season. Feed lot owners 
have developed a system for handling 
California cut-backs that gives them a 
practical monopoly, Surplus grass creat- 


ed a Chicago demand for thin yearling 
lambs at $7.50@8, a somewhat doubtful 
investment as this stuff may return in 
little, if any better condition than it went 
out. There has been no demand for ewe 
lambs for development into breeders as 
ini some recent years, and present prospects 
are that the mid-West and East will not be 
in the market for breeding stock owing 
to low wool prices. When wool is high, 
farmers become imbued with farm-flock 
enthusiasm. 

Colorado and other western winter 
lamb feeding areas constitute the Sphinx 
of the industry at present. Until bank- 
ers and commission houses show their 
hands, not a wheel will be turned in that 
quarter. The full extent of the financial 
disaster resulting from last winter’s ex- 
cess production may never be more than 
approximated. It proved to be a verit- 
able debacle, having its genesis in high 
initial cost, aggravated by unfavorable 
physical conditions and climaxed by a 
demoralized market. Not only was it 
impossible to make normal gains, but feed 
bills ran up to $5 per head. 


“Colorado is under the necessity of 
feeding lambs if beet raising is to con- 
tinue,’ said M, F. Giddings, of the local 
feeders’ association at Fort Collins, “but 
recent buying methods must be changed. 
For one thing taking 80-pound lambs off 
grass to put into the feed lot is uneco- 
nomic and unwarranted. I am not pre- 
pared to suggest what our feeders should 
or will pay next fall, but current opinion 
is that 6 cents per pound should be the 
limit if safety is sought, The absurdity 
of buying next season’s lambs before 
feed lots have been emptied of the old 
crop must be apparent. Last year up to 
$13.25 at the loading point was paid on 
early contracts, Colorado and Nebraska 
taking large numbers around $12.25. 
The only shipment out of Colorado that 
did not lose money was a band weighing 
88 pounds when received that was fat 
enough to go to the butcher and took 
that route. Lambs weighing 70 to 80 
pounds should go direct from pasture to 
the butcher; the feed out to make ex- 
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cessive weight burdens the winter move- 
ment with unpopular goods.” 

Those who finance _ trans-Missouri 
feeders, whether bankers or commission 
men, are in much the same position as 
the hunter holding the bear by the tail: 
they dare not let go. This is especially 
so in the case of the big operator who 
emerged from last season’s storm owing 
his backers considerable money. Feeders 
on a smaller scale using their own money 
or not losing enough to get into the banks 
may be counted out next fall so far as 
local financial assistance is concerned, 
as bankers must devote their energies to 
pulling debtors out of the hole, “Let 
the little fellows sell their crops this 
year,” was the remedy suggested by one 
financier, “They may have dissipated 
their cash resources, but they are in no 
danger of getting into the toils of the 
sheriff while the big operator who has 
been hit hardest must be taken care of, 
otherwise we cannot get our money back.” 

There is scant precedent for what 
happened in the Colorado and Nebraska 
area last winter. While the entire com- 
munity has been hurt, feeders on an ex- 
tensive scale have sustained the brunt of 
the disaster as the loss was cumulative. 


' This is checking up true and a sorry task 


it is. The majority of those involved 
lost more than the feed bill; many did not 
get first cost plus freight. In a conjec- 
tural way average losses were $4 to $5 
per head, so that the man handling big 
bunches was hurt more than feeders with 
1000 to 1500 head. Operators on a scale 
varying from 15,000 to 50,000 head must 
and will be financed, otherwise bankers 
will find themselves confronted with 
necessity for operating a lot of farms, a 
job they neither relish nor consider them- 
selves competent to undertake. The 
smaller operators, especially when they 
did not do worse than dissipate cash on 
hand, can hold their farms, sell crops, and 
get by. 

It is axiomatic that money may be 
found where it is lost. A lower invest- 
ment basis will substantially reduce the 
volume of money required to lay in the 


crop and if there is the least merit in past 
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performance, next winter’s feeding opera- 
tions should be profitable. By sending 
heavy lambs direct to the killer and 
spreading the season’s production over a 
larger area, late winter marketing volume 
will be reduced and supply equalized. 
Corn belt fed lambs move before the crop 
from the trans-Missouri area knocks at 
the market gate and in the final distri- 
bution process go through many markets 


instead of bunching at Denver, Omaha, 
Chicago, and a few minor western points. 
A healthy market is impossible unless 
wide distribution in the finality of the 
feeding operation can be carried out. 
Sixty days hence the corn belt feeder 


will show his hand; until he does s0, 
speculating on cost at which lambs will 
be laid in is futile. 








Results of the California Ram Sale 


EN hundred fifty-seven rams were 

sold at auction at the Tenth Annual 
California Ram Sale, May 18th and 19th, 
at an average price of $39.35. This com- 
pares with $49.44 paid for 1440 rams at 
the 1929 California sale, and with $56.81 
on 1027 rams in 1928. 

As reported by the California Wool 
Grower, the sheep offered were of excellent 
quality, especially in the range section of 
the black-faced breeds. The attendance 
was larger than usual and apparently 
both sellers and buyers were satisfied with 
the results. The sale was held at Sacra- 
mento. 

A Suffolk ram consigned by J. J. and 
G. A. Parkinson. of Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada, sold at the high figure for the 
sale, $400, to Ellenwood & Ramsay of 
Red Bluff, California. Parkinsons also 
sold the second high ram of the sale, a 
Suffolk, which D. E, Kelliber of Eugene, 
California, bid in at $140. An average of 
$185 was made cn the four Suffolks sold 
singly and $91.87 on sixteen range rams. 

The top figure in Hampshire studs was 
$115, paid by W. L. Blackwell of Simpson, 
Nevada, for a ram entered by Hammond 
Ranch, Merrill, Oregon. Hampshire stud 


rams averaged $84.68 and the range rams, 
$35.24. 

In Shropshires $125 was the top. It 
was paid by A. J. Molera of Salinas, 
California, for an Oeste Bros, (Davis, 
Calif.) ram. The average on Shropshire 
stud rams was $80; on range rams, $33.19. 
A registered Romeldale ram, the first 





ram of this breed developed by A. T. 
Spencer of Cranmore, California, to be 
sold as registered, brought forth some 
good bidding and was finally taken by 
James D. Harper of Dixon, California, at 
$132.50. The other rams of Mr. Spencer's 
consignment, 74 in number, averaged 
$41.87. 

The only Southdown entry in the sale 
was knocked down to George Cleary of 
the firm of Noble & Cleary, lamb buyers, 
at $125. Dr. E. E. Brownell of Suisun, 
California, was the consignor. 

On account of the early date at which 
the California sale is held, the demand 
for Rambouillet rams is slight, and those 
sold did not obtain their full value. Stud 
rams averaged $49.16 and range rams, 
$23.60. 

The average prices paid in the different 
breeds, as given by the California Wool 
Grower of May 27, were: 


Number Avera 

Stud and Breed Price 
Range Rams 

Ce nds Hampshires ................ $ 36.39 
pe Shee at Shropshires «............... 37.97 
| See Poe I oy 110.50 
| Spt nse St ee Southdowns .............. 125.00 
| b Geen same le Suffolk-Cross ............ 46.38 
ae ee Romeldales _.............. 43.07 
WE sansekccoucl Corriedales. ................ 34.57 
peers Rambouillets ............. 29.50 
We scideeuheee DOMMICYS: 2-2. 52.50 


One hundred thirty-four ewes were also 
sold. The Suffolks, 44 in number, aver- 
aged $55.05 a head; 80 Hampshires, 
$21.25; and ten Shropshires, $35. 
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Rainfall Record for the Spring Quarter 


the HE western range country as a whole has had a little less than the usual spring pre- EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF 
cipitation, only about twenty of the forty-five reporting stations having amounts MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 
he slightly in excess of normal. These were chiefly in the Great Basin. Deficiencies are POINTS 


‘ ; ; Precipitation on Western Livestock Range 
“i not important as a rule, being greatest in northeastern Colorado, northern Wyom- during March, April and May, 1930 oe 


vill | ing, and parts of Texas and New Mexico. However, the six months’ values are — from normal for three months 
; ‘ he : and six months, in inches. 
more generally below normal, the excesses being restricted to limited areas in the 5 




































































Great Basin, Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska. It is thus obvious that more z ee 
= ; ; > aio 
moisture will be needed before the summer is well on the way, nearly everywhere, = “76 Eas 
. . e i on Cnt =3= 
including the higher or mountain range country. May was favorable in that $2 &8e wes 
amounts of rain were somewhat’above normal in a few areas of considerable ex- Washington— sa a % 
3 tent, but that was a dry month in parts of Utah, Montana, Colorado, California, Seattle _.............. 6.10 —1.21 —3.94 
a ; : a, 322 ~—QiSs —2.45 
be Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, and most of the ranges in those states are already Walla Walla ........ 4.76 +003 +0.45 
in need of showers. It happens, however, that th i Oregon— 
me pp er, e range, even in those sections, + a a a eee 
by has had a pretty good start. Roseburg .............- 6.02 —1.46 —2.59 
Baker City ......... 3.62 +0.12 —0.18 
at ee 
California— 
r’s Rea Blut .......... 7.10 +1.02 —0.91 
parties 9a: . San Francisco ...5.25  —O030° “G22 
ed Distribution During March, April, and May ys ee ne 2.12 —0.85 —1.17 
Los Angeles ........ 5.18 +0.91 —1.87 
r Nevada— 
e : , Winnemucca ...... 3.56 +0.88 +1.48 
of “ntn<-_ ie oe 164 +027 —0.40 
United States Weather sureau Data WIN» cnc tats 2.13 +0.59 —0.49 
rs, oe 3.0 Arizona 
= cae go ane 3.28 +2.08 +1.39 
in, Flagstaff .............. 4.56 —041 —3.60 
New Mexico— 
m SE are 1.90 —i.16 —pae 
. Roswen ................ 1.96 —0.76 —2.26 
nd Texas— 
= | | ae 4.95 —0.38 —1.72 
” Abilene ................. 8.59 —223 —4.78 
- El Paso .........-. 0.65 —0.30 —0.86 
Montana— ie 
o> Helena .................. 2.64 —1.56 0.26 
Kaluwpell ©............. 3.54 +0.33 +0.43 
NI  eacnssccccnstooras 2.58 —0.96 —0.96 
nt Mues City .......... 3.46 —0.76 —1.0 
| Williston, N. D... 3.21 —0.64 +0.53 
O 
Idaho— 
Lewiston ............... 4.53 +0.71 +1.14 
Pocatello .............. 2.74 —1.52 —1.87 
PRONE foScsitktsts ices 5.31 +1.35 +2.59 
Utah— 
pes Sees 2.42 —0.46 —1.14 
OS eae 6.40 +0.62 +0.32 
Castle Dale ........ 1.71 +0.02 —0.35 
Salt Lake City.... 3.74 —2.21 +2.50 
MONON oc 2.32 —0.35 —0.52 
SMR alee: 3.56 +1.08 +0.49 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone ........ 2.76 —2.63 —3.64 
Shierida® 22 2.87 —2.86 —3.13 
5 oS oer 6.94 +1.33 +0.73 
Y Cheyenne .............. 7.02 +1.54 +1.95 
SCALE OF SHADING IN INCHES Rapid City, Ss. D. 3.47 —3.09 —3.40 
7 «(COCO ee No. Platte, Nebr. 9.82 +412 +3.43 
9 under 1.5 1.5 - 3.0 3.0-5.0 5.0-7.0 Over 7.0 “A Colorado— 
| ee ee = Denver oo... 211 —320 —3.90 
S, ES ae 3.92 +0.42 +0.30 
Grand Junction .. 2.70 +0.30 +0.77 
Dodge City, Kan. 6.14 +0.42 —0.92 
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HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnishd by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publica- 
tions of that bureau for the 
month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WYOMING 


Temperatures were abnormally low, 
and precipitation somewhat above nor- 
mal. Cold weather retarded the growth 
of vegetation. Shearing was delayed, 
and some losses of shorn sheep and lambs 
occurred. But toward the close livestock 
were in better shape, and gaining steadily. 
Lambing and shearing are well along. 


Cody 


Summer ranges are poor (June 1), as 
we have had practically no rain in this 
locality. 1 think more lambs have been 
marked this year than in 1929. There 
has been no contracting of lambs, nor 
any movement in ewes. 

Herders are getting $60 to $75 a 
month. 

Coyotes are not so bad with us. 

Geo. M. Heald. 


MONTANA 


A great deal of frosty weather occurred, 
holding back the growth of meadows and 
forage to a certain extent. Skies were 
largely cloudy, and there was some rain 
and snow, but large areas of the southern 
portion were drying out and crops and 
ranges showing the effects. Livestock 
generally were in pretty good shape. 


Shearing is well along. 


Around the Range Country 


Kalispell 


We had lots of rainy weather during 
May and rather cool temperatures; sum- 
mer feed conditions look good, 

I am not able to report the lamb yield 
generally in this section; personally | 
had a better average this year than last, 
about 125 per cent crop. 

I have not been bothered much with 
coyotes recently. 


E. M. Child. 
Big Timber 
After several weeks of warm, dry 


weather, feed on the ranges is commenc- 
ing to dry up (May 15). 

The lamb crop in this territory this 
year is estimated to be about ten per 
cent higher than it was a year ago; ewe 
losses during the winter were about 
average, three per cent. No transactions 
in either lambs or ewes have been re- 
ported recently. 

A. A. Lamp. 


Arlee 


Favorable, warm weather for lamb- 
ing prevailed in April, but it turned 
cooler at the end of the month and the 
early part of May, with plenty of mois- 
ture following. There are good prospects 
for summer range. 

We paid 18 cents for machine shear- 
ing, with board, which we feel was too 
much considering the low price of wool. 
Sales of wool have been made here at 
21 cents and 2114 cents per pound. 

No sales of ewes have been made that 
I know; also no lambs contracted. 

Coyotes are pretty well thinned out. 

On account of the cool wet weather, 
wool here was of light shrinkage. 

R. H. Schall. 


Hall 

It has been cool, dry, and windy since 
early May, and June | finds the summer 
range good. 

Our lamb crop was a little better than 
last year’s. I have not heard of any 
contracting yet, nor of any sales of ewes. 

I haven’t seen a coyote this year and 
only one. last. 

Thos. McCarthy. 


OREGON 


It was a cool month, but warmer to- 
ward the close. Rain was moderate, and 
while nowhere excessive, it interfered 
with shearing in places; in fact more rain 
would help in parts of the east. Pastures 
and some ranges are better than usual; 
alfalfa and rye hay are being cut in the 
warmer parts. Livestock continue to 
move mountainward; shearing is prob- 


ably a little behind. 
The Dalles 


Ranges are about 95 per cent normal 
(May 15) after six weeks of warm, dry 
weather. Winter ewe losses were lower 
than usual and the lamb crop is about 
normal in size. No activities have been 
reported in selling ewes or contracting 
lambs. 

Herders are getting $75 a month 


Wm. K. Ketchum 


IDAHO 
A few weeks were pretty cool, and the 
month averaged cooler than normal. 


Precipitation was copious early in the 
month, and with a few later showers, 
soil moisture is plentiful and meadows, 
pastures and ranges were making [ine 
growth. 
shape, and shearing and lambing were 


Livestock were all in good 


progressing satisfactorily, with only a 
few losses reported. 


Leadore 


Feed on the summer ranges got a good 
start here, but now it is getting dr) 
(June 1). 

No «shearing has been done yet, but 
123%4 cents per head with board will 
probably be the rate. 

There has been no activity in contract- 
ing feeder lambs or selling ewes. 

Wages for herders vary from $60 to 


$80. 


May was a very cold month. 


Bernard Allhands. 
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WASHINGTON 

Cool, cloudy weather gave way toward 
the close to sunnier, more favorable con- 
ditions. Ranges and pastures are mostly 
in good shape, and livestock are making 
good gains. Eastern counties would be 
helped by a general rain. Vegetation 
generally is well advanced for this date, 
though retarded awhile this month. 


NEVADA 
Temperatures averaged near or some- 
what below normal, there being a few 
pretty cool periods. Rain was about or 
somewhat above normal, being plenty for 
the range at least for the present. Grass- 
es and other forage made good growth, 
and livestock generally were thriving. 

Shearing was well along. 


Wells 


There was a lot of rain all the fore 
part of May, but the last few days 
(June 1) it has been warmer. Prospects 
fur summer range feed are excellent, the 
best for years. 

No movement at all in ewes, and no 
lambs contracted. Our lamb crop was 
about 20 per cent higher than in 1929. 

No difference in the coyote situation 
is noticeable; it is just about as it was 
a year ago. 

Lyle Beeney. 


UTAH 


[t was quite warm at times, but the 
month was mostly rather cool and cloudy, 
with occasional precipitation. There 
was enough moisture for current needs 
of the range, but more would help 
generally, Livestock have done very 
well nearly everywhere, though sheep 
and goat men in the south suffered 
pretty heavy shearing and lambing losses 
as a result of cold, wet weather during 
the second week. 


COLORADO 

It was acool May, but without damag- 
ing freezes. Moisture was timely and 
ample in most sections, and ranges are 
thriving as a rule, though somewhat 
later than in other years. Livestock have 
done very well. Shearing is practically 
completed, and lambing is progressing 
satisfactorily. 


NEW MEXICO 


It was a month of many frosty nights 
yet with insufficient moisture. Ranges 
consequently are in only fair condition, 
and livestock not as thrifty as they 
usually are. They are poor in the south- 
east, and only fair elsewhere. Rain is 
urgently needed in large areas. 

Artesia 


There has been quite a serious loss in 
lambs since they were turned out, due to 
the condition of the range. Our first 
rain of any consequence for the year fell 
along the latter part of May when lamb- 
ing was over. A lot of feeding has had 
to be done this spring. The summer 


ranges are good, although in some 


localities enough rain has not been re- 
ceived to overcome the dryness. 

The lamb crop was only about 75 per 
cent of last year’s, but that was unusually 
large. 

I am not troubled much with coyotes 
as I keep them poisoned out. Generally 
I believe they are just about as bad as 
in 1929. 

Fred Brainard. 


CALIFORNIA 


This was a good month on the ranges 
of the state, at all elevations. Tempera- 
tures were seasonal, with ample sunshine, 
yet sufficient precipitation nearly every- 
where. Forage is plentiful as a result, 
and livestock are in good shape, in the 
lower country, and in the mountains. 
Much of the lower country is becoming 
dry, but forage is still good, 


El Verano 


We have had fair weather since early 
April and at this time (May 16) range 
feed is good. The public land around 
here is overstocked; it is almost impos- 
sible to raise sheep without a range of 
your own. In my opinion, wages paid 
in the sheep industry are too high 
when compared with those of other busi- 
nesses. With wool at 19 cents and lambs 
probably at five or six cents a pound in 
August, f, o. b., sheepmen cannot pay 


expenses. Our lambs were better this 
year than last. 


P. Ducasse. - 
Monticello 


Our loss in ewes was large at lambing 
time this year due to the dry feed at the 
beginning. The ewes seemed to have a 
paralysis of some kind a few days before 
time to drop the lambs. Our lamb crop 
was, of course, smaller than that of 1929. 
We sold six decks of lambs in April at 
$10.35 at San Francisco. 

It was rather cool during May, which 
opened with three days of rain. Summer 
feed is good. 

Coyotes were less troublesome at lamb- 
ing time this year than in 1929. 

C. H. Eccleston. 


ARIZONA 


Several days of warm weather, with 
plenty of rain in extensive areas, gave a 
promising outlook for ranges. Very few 
areas are not up to normal, and livestock 
are generally thriving, or doing pretty 
well. There were few spring losses of 


calves or sheep. 
Kingman 


May brought very favorable weather 
to this section and good prospects for 
summer feed. 

Lambs dropped in April and May are 
about 20 per cent short in comparison 
with 1929. There has been no contract- 
ing of lambs; also no transactions in 
ewes that I have heard of. 

Coyotes have not been so bad this 
year. 

Arizona Livestock Co. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures were cooler than nor- 
mal, while rain was ample and timely. 
Ranges were in pretty fair shape, and 
most livestock are doing well, though it 
is not a banner spring, A little more 
rain, sunshine and warmth would help. 
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Colorado Sheepmen Build Strong 


State Association 


N July 28th and 29th the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association will cele- 
brate its fourth annual convention at 
Salida. It should be an occasion of well 
founded rejoicing, for after two years of 
hard, active work, a strong organization 


has been built, The topographical condi-- 


tions which have had a tendency to keep 
the sheepmen disorganized, or rather 
organized into small local units, have been 
surmounted and eighteen of these local 
associations have affiliated themselves 
with the state body. 


It was thought advisable to have the 
state association incorporated and the 
articles of incorporation were filed early 
this spring. Therein the objects of the 
association are set forth as 

(1) To promote and to protect and 
encourage the business of sheep raising 
and wool growing and goat raising and 
mohair growing in the state of Colorado, 
and to do any and all things lawful and 
necessary to advance this industry. 

(2) To procure such legislation in the 
interest of the industry as may be just 
and beneficial and to prevent the enact- 
ment of legislation against such industry. 

(3) To prevent unfair and unjust dis- 
crimination in the enforcement of laws 
affecting this industry. 

(4) To secure and develop the best 
market possible for sheep and goats and 
their products; to promote and improve 
systems of marketing by cooperation or 
other methods. 

(5) To work in cooperation with the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
other state associations in all matters of 
national policies and in everything else 
which will further the welfare of the sheep 
industry nationally. 

(6) Towork in cooperation with local 
wool growers and grazing associations, 
and to encourage them to organize and 
to aid them in cbtaining relief from freight 
rates, to improve railroad service, and to 
cbtain fair treatment in the use of grazing 
lands, both under the forest reserve and 
on the public domain, and to do every- 
thing possible to secure the best possible 


market price for the products produced 
and to secure the best prices on bags and 
feed necessary in connection with the in- 
dustry. 

(7) To do everything possible to en- 
courage the eradication of predatory ani- 
mals, to work in cooperation with the 
Forest Service, the county commissioners, 
the chambers of commerce, the service 
clubs, and the stockmen of the state of 
Colorade, and to do everything possible to 
improve the condition of the sheep and 
goat raisers, growers, and feeders, in the 
state of Colorado. 

Full support is being given by the 
Colorado Association to the National 
Wool Growers Association. Dues. for the 
National are collected with the state fees, 
and the National Wool Grower is being 
sent to all members of the state organi- 
zation 

The Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is giving comple*e coxpera‘ion to the 
National Livestock and Meat Board in its 
activities on lamb consumption and also 
to the National Woo! Marketing Corpora- 
tion, Likewise it is protecting the interest 
to its members in tariff matters, predatory 
animal work, and in grazing affairs. 
Members are kept posted on the activities 
of their organizations through the Colo- 
rado Wool Grower, which is published 
monthly. 

The officials of the Colorado Wocl 
Growers Association and the local organi- 
zations are listed below: 


The Colorado State Wool Growers Assn.— 
President ............ W. C. Osborn, Fruita, Colo. 
Secretary........ Robt. MacIntosh, Rifle, Colo. 
Directors—Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, Colo.; 
David Hersch, Pagosa Springs, Colo.; 
Norman Winder, Craig, Colo.; James 
Monaghan, Meeker, Colo.; Frank Haley, 
Rif'e, Colo.; Charles Polk, Pando, Colo.: 
A. M. McAnally, Montrose, Co‘o.; Harvey 
A. Mathias, Monte Vista, Co'o.; Kenneth 
W. Chalmers, Garo, Colo.; E. D. B'odget', 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

COLORADO LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Colorado River Wool Growers Association— 


President...................... Carl Wood, Rifle, Colo. 

Secretary................ L. W. Clough, Rifle, Colo. 
Conejos Wool Growers Association— 

President............ Swen Peterson, Sanford, Colo. 


Secretary....Reginaldo Garcia, Antonito, Colo. 
Consolidated Wool Growers Association— 
President....Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, Colo. 
Secretary........ Paul Swisher, Hotchkiss, Colo. 





Eastern Slope Wool Growers Association— 
President....C. Q. Hartshorn, Longmont, Colo 
Secretary....Geo. R. Smith, Longmont, Colo 

Gunnison Valley Wool Growers Assn— 
President....J. A. Stavely, Powderhorn, Colo 
Secretary...Owen O’Fallon, Gunnison, Colo 

Huerfano County Wool Growers Assn— 
President..Geo. S. Neibuhr, Walsenburg, Colo 
Secretary........ Paul Wayt, Walsenburg, Colo 

Las Animas County Wool Growers Assn— 
President....D. R. Hindman, Trinidad, Colo 
Secretary.......... Elmer Floyd, Trinidad, Colo 

Leadville Holy Cross Growers Assn— 
President........ Louis J. Love, Grand Junc 
Secretary..Kenneth W. Chambers, Garo, Colo 

Mesa County Wool Growers Association— 
President........C. W. Fravert, Grand Junction 
Secretary........ Rufus Hirons, Grand Junction 

Middle Park Wool Growers Association— 
President............ Simon Olson, Parshall, Colo 
Secretary.M. M. Hinman, Kremmling, Colo 

Montezuma County Wool Growers Assn— 


President................ C. H. Rudy, Cortez, Colo 

Secretary............... John Wesch, Cortez, Colo 
North Park Wool Growers Association— 

President................ J. F. White, Walden, Colo 


Secretary........ Geo. L. Bailey, Walden, Colo 
Park County Wool Growers Association— 
President............ C. R. Buckley, Hartsel, Colo 
Secretary..Kenneth W. Chalmers, Garo, Colo 
Plateau Valley Wool Growers Association— 
President........ Geo. LaGrange, Colbran, Colo 
Secretary............ H. G. Puett, Collbran, Colo 
Rio Blanco Wool Growers Association— 
President........Jas. Monaghan, Meeker, Colo 
Secretary............ E. H. Sexson, Meeker, Colo 
Rio Grande Wool Growers Association— 
President....Robt. E. Sellers, Alamosa, Colo 
Secretary........ Elo L. Erickson, Monte Vista 
Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Association— 
President...A. A. Curtis, Steamboat Springs 
Secretary............ W. H. Bashor, Hayden, Colo 
Saguache County Wool Growers Assn— 
President..Dr. I. L. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo 
Secretary............ M. K. Slane, Saguache, Colo 
San Juan Live Stock Association— 
President........ David Hersch, Durango, Colo 
Secretary... A. H.. Long, Durango, Colo 
San Miguel Basin Wool Growers Assn— 
President.......0. A. Graegor, Norwood, Co'o 
Secretary........ Edgar W. Bray, Redvale, Colo 
Western Slope Wool Growers Association— 
President........ Frank Meaker, Montrose, ( 
Secretary........Allen C. Nash, Montrose, Colo 





A GOOD TIME TO CULL 
YOUR FLOCKS 

HE drop in wool and lamb prices the 

past year is a hard blow to all inter- 
ested in the business, the owners of range 
flocks and of farm flocks also. It seems 
to me now is the time to think of culling 
your breeding ewes. Try to make ever) 
ewe shear as heavily as the breed you are 
running will permit by going over the 
flocks carefully. Get an even grade ol 
wool and do not stop buying the best 
rams you can obtain. It might not be 
amiss either for the breeders of rams to 
cull their flocks, so that customers ma\ 
get high class stuff. It is also a year when 
prices should be made as reasonable as 
possible to permit purchases by those w/o 
need the rams. Good rams alone will fot 
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suffice, but, as stated above, the ewe bands 
should be culled so that an even grade of 
ool is grown; so much is gained by a 
reputation for growing an even grade of 
wool, no matter what the breed of sheep 
is. Also, the new cooperative system for 
handling the wool clip should not be over- 
looked; give it a fair trial before condemn- 
ing it. 


Seaside, Oregon J. P. Van Houten 





WINNERS IN MEAT STORY 
CONTEST 
N essay on the subject “The Origin 
of Our Important Food—Meat,” won 
for Miss Thelma Cornelius, Cornelius, 
Ore., high-school girl, the national cham- 
pionship in the seventh national meat 
stor ‘ contest, carrying with it a university 
scholarship and $150.00 in cash. Miss 
Cornelius’ story was selected as the best of 
ivore than 11,000 manuscripts submitted 
in the contest, which closed on April I. 

Dean Mar-aret Justin, division of home 
economics, Kansas State Avricultural Col- 
lege, presided as chairman of the judging 
committee. Serving with her were Mrs. 
Caroline B. King, woman’s editor, The 
Mrs. 
Niles, division of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Miss Jessie Alice 
Cline, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Missouri. 

The committee also distributed a large 
number of other prizes including scholar- 
ships and cash. Winners of the four dis- 
trict championships were: Thelma Cor- 
nelius of Cornelius, Ore., western, who 
later won national honors; Marion Dres- 
cel, Arlington, N, J., eastern; Martha Ann 
Gwinn, Wichita, Kans., central; and 
Janie Hall, Birmingham, Ala., southern. 
State championships also were decided. 

The meat story contest is an educational 
froject conducted each year under the 
supervision of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board with the support of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges, 
and high school home economics teachers. 
The seventh contest is said to have attrac- 
ted more interest than any in the past. 
High schools in every state competed. 


Country Gentleman; Katherine 











Survey of Western Grazing Lands 


URING the week of June 8, Messrs. 
Kerr, Peterson, Greenslet, Morgan, 

and Brooks of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
were in Salt Lake making preparation for 
work during the forthcoming field season 
on land classification surveys of the pub- 
lic domain. The work being performed 
by these government scientists is of ut- 
most interest to the West in that it results 
in a portrayal of the economic agricultural 
resources of the unreserved public domain 
region and its utility for grazing, dry 
farming, irrigation, and forest purposes. 
Surveys covering 383,000 square miles in 
the Great Plains region east of the Rocky 
Mountains and in western Colorado have 
teen completed and maps and reports 
setting forth the agricultural utility of 
these regions are completed or in progress. 
Agricultural economists and others inter- 
ested in the permanent development of 
these regions enthusiastically attest the 
value of these surveys; for example, an 
agricultural agent for one of the large 
railroads in Montana recently stated that 








the maps and reports “giving the agricul- 
tural facts and possibilities of each county 
are the finest piece of work that I have 
seen in this territory” and that “it is per- 
fectly safe for one to sit in his office and 
say just exactly what the situation is on 
any section of land in this area by using 
these maps.” 

The procedure in the land classification 
surveys is one of especial interest to the 
western people. It is predicated mainly on 
the very simple principle that nature re- 
veals the growing conditions of any area 
in the type of natural vegetation on the 
land. Nearly every westerner has learned 
tc know for instance that a luxuriant 
growth of sagebrush suggests a good soil 
reasonably well supplied with moisture, 
but often at too great a depth for ordinary 
shallow rooted dry-farm crops, However 
where the growing season is of adequate 
length the land is capable of producing 
excellent crops with irrigation and in local 
areas is valuable for dry farming. The 
stockman knows that certain vegetative 








The “Little International” at the State College 
of Washington 


ORE than a thousand people attend- 
4 ed the Little International at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
on May 2. The new Field House, 330 
by 150 and 70 feet high, built for Cougar 
athletes, compares in size with livestock 
arenas of the largest shows, 
Classes in fitting and judging of sheep 
proved of particular interest. There was 
geen rivalry and close competition for the 


$25.00 in prizes donated to the sheep 
show by the Washington Wool Growers 
Association. ‘ 

Howard Hackedorn, professor of Animal 
Husbandry, and John Burns, herdsman, 
report this to be the largest show in the 
history of the school. 

The picture shows the students winning 
prizes in the class for the best work in 
the fitting and showing of sheep. 
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types afford spring and fall forage, other 
types furnish palatable summer feed for 
stock, and still others are best adapted to 
winter use. The proper definition and 
mapping of the distinctive vegetative 
types of the arid and semiarid regions, to- 
gether with other surface characteristics, 
furnish an excellent basic index of the 
utility of any area when supplemented 
with studies of available meteorologic 
records and soil conditions. 

The funds provided by Congress for 
classification of the public land are meagre 
and in consequence the rate of progress in 
agricultural classification is slow. Orig- 
inal plans contemplated covering exten- 
sive areas in the Colorado River basin 
during the forthcoming season but it has 
been found necessary to limit work to an 
area in southwestern Wyoming in an effort 
to complete a unit of classification on 
which work was begun about two years 
ago. 
About 97 per cent of the vacant, un- 
reserved, unappropriated public domain 
lies in ten states—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Most of this public domain area has been 
covered by a preliminary reconnaissance 
survey made by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey to obtain information for action on 
enlarged and_ stock-raising homestead 
applications. These reports and maps of 
dry farm, irrigation and grazing types for 
the northern and central Great Plain, in- 
cluding eastern Wyoming, Montana and 
western Dakotas, western Nebraska and 
Kansas are available. From the informa- 
tion thus obtained it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that the forage growth on 
the public domain at the present time adds 
nearly ten million dollars each year to 
the livestock valuation of the West and 
because of improper grazing practices this 
value is from much less than the yield 
obtainable by more systematic man- 
agement, The conservation of the natural 
forage resources is a matter of great im- 
portance to the livestock industry. It is 
also a matter of interest to every westerner 
in that a proper use of the grazing re- 
sources will tend to avoid such erosion as 
is an incident of excessive grazing in some 
cases. 








The Public Land Commission 


FTER six months of inaction, Pres- 
ident Hoover’s commission appoint- 

ed to recommend federal legislation relat- 
ing to the public domain began its work 
at Washington on the first of this month. 
The twenty-one members of the com- 
mission, who were presented in the 
December issue of the National Wool 
Grower, met at Washington early in 
December, when they were addressed by 
President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur. 
No announcements were made, but it 
was understood that some special com- 
mittees of employees of government de- 
partments were set up to prepare infor- 
mation for the use of the commission. 
That meeting lasted only two days, as 
no funds had been voted by Congress 
for expenses, In its bill making such 
appropriation, the House of Representa- 
tives required that the report and recom- 
mendation of the commission should be 


submitted by the time of the opening 
of Congress next December. 

At the meeting held the first of this 
month, the commission listened to views 
of the heads of the various government 
departments interested in the public do- 
main. Charles C. Moore, commissioner 
of the General Land Office, brought out 
some of the difficulties that might arise 
if the lands were. turned over to the 
states in which they are located; first 
in connection with land surveys and 
secondly in regard to the issuance of 
patents to settlers who already have 
established residence on the public do- 
main under squatters’ rights. Mr. Moore 
stated that out of the 190,000,000 acres 
of public lands 50,000,000 acres are still 
unsurveyed, and in sparsely settled states 
difficulty would be encountered by the 
states in raising funds enough to com- 
plete the survey. Solution of these prob- 
lems was suggested as being possible by 


turning the land over to the states, sub- 
ject to settlement of the claims of 
squatters and completion of the survey. 
No decisions were reached. 

Chairman Garfield announced, at the 
conclusion of the sessions on June 5, that 
the individual members of the commis- 
sion would return to their homes and 
study the material presented by the 
governmental departments. No public 
hearings are to be held by the commis- 
sion as a whole; to ascertain what the 
public sentiment is on the question will 
be part of the work of the individual 
members between now and next October 
when the commission will again meet 
and prepare its report for submission to 
Congress in December. 

It is not improbable that the consid- 
eration of this matter in Congress will 
be long drawn out, The members of 
that body have not been inclined to ap- 
prove plans of special commissions with- 
out making material alterations in such 
plans after extended discussion and 
hearing of witnesses. 

Expressions of livestuck organizations 
formulated in conventions held since this 
subject was reopened by Secretary Wil- 
bur at Boise last June have been quite 
varied in character. If a new plan shall 
have been presented to Congress by next 
December, then discussion in the West 
may be more pointed and perhaps agree- 
ment can be rached as to what, if any- 
thing should be done. 


IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
ao half the sheep in this section 

have been shorn at the present date 
(May 22). Indications are that 25 cents 
a pound in the grease for coarse wool will 
be offered by dealers, but county pools 
will get higher bids, probably 30 cents. 

We have just finished lambing out 90 
Delaine ewes which were crossed with 
Hampshire and Dorset rams. Out of 94 
lambs dropped, we lost five. 

From our sheep farm we recently ship- 
ped a carload of shorn yearlings to the 
Pittsburg market, In the shipment were 
twenty Dorset-Delaine spring lambs that 
brought between $7.50 and $8 per head. 
They averaged around 60 pounds, and 
sold for considerably more per head than 
much larger yearlings. 

Neffs Mills, Pa. Wm. Gregory Moore 
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The Boston Wool Market 


HE last half of May was marked by 

a decided improvement in wool con- 
ditions in the Boston market. Both top- 
makers and manufacturers are showing 
more interest, and a larger volume of 
wool is being moved than for a long time. 
Large consumers appear to have become 
satisfied that prices were about as low 
as they are likely to go. As a result there 
is much more buying in anticipation of 
actual needs than has been noted since 
the first of the year. Particular atten- 
tion is being paid to the new wools, and 
in most houses handling Territory and 
Texas wools, lots suitable for sale in the 
original bags are being taken over by 
mill buyers about as fast as they arrive 
from the West. 

The increase in the total volume of 
sales is about the most encouraging 
feature in the situation, though the more 
optimistic among wool men are sanguine 
that a further broadening in the demand 
can not fail to be followed by an advance 
in selling prices. Near the end of the 
month efforts were noted to squeeze a 
little more money out of sales, and in 
some houses it was claimed that some 
lots had changed hands on a price basis 
two or three cents the clean pound above 
what could possibly have been realized 
earlier in the month. 

In other houses claims were more 
modest, and sellers were content to point 
to the better movement of wool as indi- 
cating a decided improvement in the 
situation, even if it was still impossible 
to secure better figures from buyers. 
Thousands of bags of fine wool changed 
hands during the last half of May, Much 
Texas wool was included in this total, 
but there were also moved liberal weights 
of fine wool from Utah, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, Idaho and other states, Liberal 
arrivals from the West gave buyers a 
better, selection from which to choose, 
the combination of suitable quality and 
moderate price proving to be exceedingly 
attractive to both large and small con- 
sumers. 

For the most part, sales were restricted 
to fine wools, especially such as could 
be turned over in the original bags. This 
particularly applies to the takings of 


topmakers, which composed a large part 
of the total sales. The turnover of the 
medium clips, or those with a major 
content of medium wool, is more depend- 
ent upon the grading, and free sales in 
the original bags are less than of fine 
clips. The selling season is now well 
under way, but the extent of the selling 
and the period during which the present 
demand may be expected to continue 
active is problematical. 

As far as the West is concerned, it is 
plain that the 1930 clip season is now 
in full swing. Buying by dealers and 
deliveries on consignment are in progress 
all over the West. The Boston wool 
trade and the organized cooperatives ap- 
pear to be breaking about even in the 
taking over of the new clip. There is a 
seasonal movement in both primary and 
distributing markets, though it can not 
be said that the situation is yet fully 
cleared. What has been done to date is 
to cover initial needs of the mills, which 
under present conditions in the New 
York goods market can not be other than 
moderate and easily filled. 

The feeling in the local trade is that 
the key to the present situation is still 
to be found in the goods market, The 
heavy-weight season in men’s wear goods 
has proved to be something of a “dud,” 
and there is apparently no possibility 
of redeeming the situation. The allied 
trades are now looking forward to the 
light-weight season to provide work for 
the mills and an outlet for the new clip. 
If that is the correct view, little can be 
hoped for in the way of new develop- 
ments until July. 

Tremendous interest was created in 
late May over the marketing of the 
Texas clip. Millions of pounds of wool 
were bought outright by dealers while 
other millions of pounds have been 
pledged to the National Wool Market- 
ing Association. In both cases, deliver- 
ies are being made as fast as the wool is 
shorn, and heavy shipments from Texas 
shipping points are being followed by 
equally heavy receipts here. A majority 
of the warehouse associations in the 
state of Texas have elected to play a lone 
hand and under this policy have been 


offering controlled wools freely, and have 
been meeting with excellent success in 
moving their holdings. . 
The most 
features was the offering at San Angelo 


important of the recent 


on May 27 of the eight-month’s wool 
controlled by the independent warehouses. 
Originally the volume of wool was an- 
nounced as approximately 7,000,000 
pounds, or about 80 per cent of the eight- 
month’s clip. Sales at private treaty so 
reduced this total that when the day 
arrived not more than 6,000,000 pounds 
of wool was available. It was supposed 
that previous operations had so fixed 
prices and the market as to assure a 
series of bids likely to be acceptable to 
the sales committee. 

For instance, something like 500,000 
pounds of twelve-month’s wool was sold 
at San Angelo on May 15 and following 
days, Prices paid for this wool were 23 
to 27% cents. During the same week, 
1,500,000 pounds of twelve-months’ was 
sold at Kerrville at a figure reported to 
be around 25 cents. The Menard wools, 
600,000 to 700,000 pounds, went to a 
Boston house, the selling price being 
withheld. During the same period a con- 
siderable volume of eight-months’ wool 
was sold at Del Rio and San Angelo, the 
usual figure being about 25 cents, esti- 
mated to cost about 70 cents clean 
landed Boston. : 

With this setting it was expected that 
success would be assured at the sealed 
bid sale of eight-months’ wool scheduled 
for May 27 at San Angelo. What ac- 
tually happened was that the whole offer- 
ing, all that remained unsold out of the 
original accumulation of approximately 
7,000,000 pounds, augmented by further 
contributions and decreased by private 
sales, was offered in one lot. All bids 
were considered too low and the wools 
withdrawn. Later sales were noted of 
individual warehouse holdings, one going 
at 25% cents. Buyers are to be sought 
for the unsold lots at private sale, as the 
Original sales committee is to remain in 
charge until June 17. Outside of this 
offering, sales were noted during the last 
week in May of eight-months’ wool at 
23 to 26 cents and twelve-months’ at 25 
to 27 cents. With the wools pledged to 
the cooperatives, a big hole has now been 
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made in the Texas clip, and operations 
are still going on. 

Buying has been going on quite stead- 
ily in the range states where shearing 
operations have made such action pos- 
sible, In fact, the movement in the range 
states may now be said to be in full 
swing. Only an imperfect list of the 
operations to date is possible, but they 
may roughly be summarized, as follows: 
Some of the heavier desert wools in 
southern Utah have been sold at 17% 
to 18%4 cents, but elsewhere in the state, 
and for better wools, prices have run up 
to 19 to 22 cents. Most of the buying in 
Nevada has been done within the range 
of 17% to 19 cents, but late in the month 
better prices were obtained with the going 
price jumped to 19 to 2014 cents. 

Most of the recent buying in Wyo- 
ming has been done within the range of 
18 to 22 cents, with some of the heavier 
wools being moved at 18 to 19 cents. It 
is expected that the cooperatives will 
score heavily in Idaho, especially in the 
medium wool sections. In western Idaho 
some fine clips have been secured at 20 
to 22 cents, and in eastern Oregon 17 to 
A little con- 
tracting has been done in Montana, the 
general range of prices being 19 to 23 
cents, bulk of the later sales having been 
at 20 to 22 cents. 


19 cents has been paid. 


Buyers in the Boston market have con- 
tinued to show most interest in fine 
wools of the French clothing type. As 
this is written good to choice wools of 
this type are changing hands with some 
freedom at about 70 to 73 cents clean. 
This is not so much different from what 
was reported a month ago. The essen- 
tial difference lies in the fact that a good 
normal demand is in progress from large 


consumers, where previously it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get them interested. 
Some holders are disposed to ask 75 
cents clean for their best French combing 
wools, but all acknowledge it to be a 
difficult matter to get over 72 to 73 cents. 


Average lots bring around 68 to 70 cents 
clean. 

While the bulk of the demand has been 
for fine and fine medium French comb- 
ing wools, especially from the topmakers, 
there has been a fair movement in various 
other grades, half-blood 
staple wools. This grade is fairly steady 
at 68 to 70 cents, prices gaining a little 
at the end of the month. Three-eighths- 
bloods have continued to be neglected, 
though small sales are noted from time 


notably for 


to time. The current quotation for this 
grade is about 60 to 62 cents clean, trad- 
ing being slow. 

The market for quarter-blood Terri- 
tories has brightened materially during 
the month, and more sales are noted of 
this grade than for a long time. Most 
sales during the month were made at 53 
to 55 cents, but at the close the best lots 
were held at 55 to 56 cents. California 
wools are attracting some attention, and 
are being held at 65 to 66 cents for 
Northern and 63 to 65 cents for Middle 
Counties and Southern. Sales of Texas 
wools are noted on the clean basis of 70 
to 75 cents for twelve-months’ and about 
70 cents for eight-months’. 

Considerable activity has developed in 
the fleece wool sections of the Middle 
West, especially in Ohio and Michigan. 
A much stronger tone was noted in those 
states at the end of May, and higher 
prices were reported, Some irregularity 
is noted in buying limits, especially in 
the best wool sections in Ohio. The 
season opened with such wools being 
secured at 18 to 20 cents and meditm 
clips at 20 cents or a little more. As this 
is written as high as 25 cents is being 
paid in certain sections for the best fine 
woals, and it is understood that this 
Medium 
clips are bringing 25 to 28 cents in some 
sections, though much wool is still being 


figure is not the actual limit. 


secured at lower figures. 
Great interest centres in what is going 
on in London and the Colonies. The 


third series of the London wool sales 
closed May 30, the market being firm to 
the very end. Bradford is still suffering 
from a serious and widely extended strike 
of wool workers, and this has brought 
some irregularity to both wool and top 
Yorkshire was forced to buy 
crossbreds with some freedom in the early 
days of the London series, but towards 
the end this demand slackened and the 
market eased a trifle, with heavier with- 
drawals. On the other hand, most of the 


markets. 


demand for Merinos came from the Con- 
tinent and that demand was sustained 
throughout. Prices were somewhat high- 
er at the close for the best wools than at 
the opening, though no striking changes 
were noted. 

The Australian 
along. The scheduled offerings for the 
remainder of the season from June | to 
July 21, when the season ends at Sydney, 


season is dragging 


are approximately 348,000 bales, or 
116,000,000 pounds. 
Australian markets have been steady at 


Recent values in all 


the price advances established earlier. 
The Australian selling season has been 
disappointing to the growers. Even at 
the advances already recorded, there is 
still much complaint of insufficient re- 
turns. 

The best Australian wools of the super 
type can be laid down in this market at 
about 60 cents for 64s to 70s, with good 
combing wools at 57 to 58 cents, all clean 
in bond. Mill buyers are showing little 
interest in foreign wools offered in this 
market, as most of the large consumers 
have bought direct. 

Whatever effect foreign markets may 
have upon the domestic situation has 
been almost wholly on the strong side 
during the past month. Meanwhile, the 
demand for domestic wools has been 
slowly broadening. Though prices ad- 
vance very slowly or remain stationary 
at old figures, the experts believe that 
the situation is moderately promising, 
though few predict material advances 
during coming weeks. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in May 


CHICAGO 

AY lamb trade closed in much the 

same manner as it opened, with a 
buying rush which carried spring lambs 
up to $13.65 and shorn lambs of the old 
crop to $10.75. At the low spot in April 
the limit on shorn lambs was $8.75, in- 
dicating an appreciation of $2 per hun- 
dredweight. Spring lambs dropped to 
$11.50 at mid-May, the reaction being 
about the same as in the case of old crop 
shorn lambs. No comparison with old 
crop wool lambs is possible as they dis- 
appeared ‘from the market picture at the 
middle of May. The upturn during the 
last half of May was $1.25 to $1.50 per 
hundredweight on all grades of lambs, 
new and old crop. It must be admitted 
that this appreciation was both tardy 
and from an abnormally low level; also 
that it was accomplished on light receipts, 
but it was an encouraging indication. 

May was a clean-up period and as 
there was a raft of stuff, good, bad and 
indifferent, to unload, supply was gener- 
ous. At the middle of the month between 
heavy supply and a droopy dressed mar- 
ket, a sharp break occurred. Taking 
May as a whole it did not live up to its 
advertisement. It was a period of tribu- 
lation in other branches of the market, 
cattle values fluctuating violently, with 
clearances impossible at intervals, al- 
though it was never necessary to carry 
lambs over. Dressed trade, however, was 
marred by inability to clear, especially 
at the Atlantic seaboard, which neces- 
sitated week-end bargain sales and sharp 
price fluctuations. The month’s supply 
around the principal market circle was 
about 925,000, or 20,000 more than re- 
ported in May, 1929. Heavy receipts 
invariably exerted a depressing influence 
on values, but the market promptly re- 
cuperated on every light run, indicating 
underlying strength. 

The March, April, and May supply at 
the ten principal markets aggregated 
3,900,000, compared with 3,330,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1929. 
This increase, while not formidable, was 
sufficient to upset the stride of the mar- 
ket. Under lessened production than 


last year cattle declined $1 to $3 per 
hundredweight, and hogs about $1 per 
hundredweight, so that all the vicissitude 
current did not camp in the lamb market. 
Even had the season’s production been 
approximately the same as last year, 
prices would have ruled considerably 
lower as a sequence of the downward 
trend of all commodity values, low wool 
prices, and restricted purchasing capac'ty 
of consumers. The crop was destined to 
lose money when it went in last fall. re- 
sults showing that initial cost made 
profits in the finality of the operation 
impossible. 

No quarter was given by killers at any 
time. Whenever advances were scored, 
improved dressed trade, short supplies or 
shipper competition was responsible. All 
through the season strenuous effort was 
made to save a dollar whenever possible 
in pricing the crop. Shipper demand 
was frequently a bullish factor, although 
it cut little figure after Tennessee and 
Kentucky Jambs began moving eastward, 
piling up receipts at Jersey City late in 
May. 

At the close of May a somewhat spec- 
tacular spurt put spring lamb trade on 
a $13@13.50 basis at Chicago, shorn 
lambs making $10.25@10.50. Tops were 
$13.65 and $10.75 respectively. At the 
low perind on May 17, $9.25 stopped 
shorn lambs. Spring lamb trade opened 
at $13, reacted to $11.50 and went back 
to $13.65 at the close. 

California lambs ran freely all through 
the month, the bulk of Chicago receipts 
from that quarter arriving direct to two 
packers, Armour and Swift. Wilson 
kept out of the California contracting 
game this year, furnishing open market 
support. Financial results to the two 
packers operating in California can only 
be conjectured, but it is consensus of 
opinion that they made some money, 
whereas last year’s experience was disas- 
trous. A considerable number of the 
supply purchased in California which 


reached Chicago in feeder condition 
has been placed on feed at near 
by points. It is, of course, impossible 


to tell what the final financial result will 


be on this part of the packer purchases. 

Features of the month’s trade were: 

A short run of California spring lambs. 

Disappearance of wooled lambs of the 
old crop early in the month and practical 
disappearance of the shorn delegation by 
June | when that class becomes yearlings. 

Arrival at the market of a conspicuous 
delegation of shorn lambs from near by 
feeding stations where they had been 
held for a favorable opportunity to un- 
load. 

A short crop of shorn lambs as the 
shearing operation was not justified by 
wool prices. Shearing was done to get 
the added gain, rather than deal in wool. 

Spreads between heavy and light lambs 
were narrow, especially after California 
springers invaded the market. Weight 
was subordinate to condition in deter- 
mining prices. 

Wooled and shorn lambs sold on a 
parity, for which there is scant, if any 
precedent. It was due to poor dressing 
condition of wooled lambs, making hand- 
ling them highly speculative. Most of 
the wooled lambs of the old crop made 
low yields and hung up poor carcasses. 

Feeder demand was negligible at Chi- 
‘ago, but broad at Omaha. At Chicago 
xillers took cut-back California lambs, 
feeders buying the same class at Omaha 
around $9.50. . 

Continuous broad demand for all kinds 
of common lambs. 

A short supply of native spring lambs. 

Prices of old crop lambs ruled at the 
lowest levels in many years. Prices were 
approximately $4 per hundredweight 
lower than at the corresponding period 
in 1929, $6.50 to $6.75 lower, than in 
1928; $4.50 lower than in 1927; $6 
lower than in 1926; $4 lower than in 
1925 and $5.50 to $6 lower than in 1924. 
Spring lambs were $4 to $4.50 lower 
than last year. Early in June, 1928, 
Washington spring lambs sold any- 
where from $16 to $18 on a wildly fluc- 
tuating market, mainly $16 to $16.50. 

During the first week of May the 
market advanced sharply under curtailed 
receipts, net gains being 25@50 cents. 
At that stage it was evident that old crop 
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lambs were running out, and the rise 
would have been spectacular, but for 
timely arrival of Californias. During 
that week aggregate supply around the 
market circle shrank 15 per cent, indica- 
ting sensitivity of values. Wooled lambs 
of the old crop sold up to $11.50; the 
bulk at $10.75@11.25. Shorn lambs 
bulked at $9.50@10.25, with a few at 
$10.50; bulk of the California springers 
cashing at $12.25@12.65. 

During the second week eastern dress- 
ed trade collapsed for some unaccountable 
reason, as it had been healthy previously. 
One facetious trader attributed it to a 
run of shad up the Delaware, On paper 
wooled lambs broke $1 to $1.25 per hun- 
dredweight, but part of the decline was 
represented by inferior condition. Shorn 
lambs lost 50 cents and springers any- 
where from $1.50@1.75, for which a 
heavy run of Californias was responsible. 
This week saw the last of the season’s 
crop of good wooled lambs of the old 
crop. Shorn lambs weighing 94 to 100 
pounds sold at $9.25@9.75, choice 85- 
pounds stopping at $10. California 
lambs sold up to $11.50 early in the 
week; later $10.50 was the limit, Med- 
ium Californias sold at $9.50; culls as 
low as $9, the latter being prize packages 
with killers. 

During the third week, lighter receipts 
saved the day. Shorn lambs advanced 
25@50 cents; springers 50@75 cents; 


-wooled lambs of the old crop disappear- 


ing from the panorama. Supply around 
the market circle was 15 per cent beiow 
the previous week, furnishing more evi- 
dence of price sensitivity to supply. 
Direct lambs from Denver ceased to be 
a supply factor at Chicago, practically 
the whole old crop delegation being shorn 
stock from near by feed lots. Shorn 
lambs went to $10.25; heavy shorn stock 
selling at $9.75@10. California spring- 
ers found an $11.25@I11.50 market. 
During the short week at the month 
end, two market sessions being eliminated 
by the holiday, supply at ten points was 
25,000 head less than the previous week, 
the final session developing a flurry, on 
which shorn lambs went to $10.75, the 
bulk selling at $10.25@10.50. Choice 
native spring lambs reached $13.65, the 
bulk going at $13@13.50. At the close 


shorn lambs were 50@75 cents higher 


-and spring lambs $1.50 to $2 higher than 


at the finish of the previous week. Dress- 
ed trade picked up and despite a free 
movement of mid-South lambs to New 
York, no sign of congestion appeared. 
Such was demand that unfinished spring- 
ers earned $12.50@12.75. 


At the beginning of June there were 
indications of a supply gap as south- 
western and California springers were 
diminishing in volume; Colorado was 
through; only a handful of old crop 
lambs was lying at shearing pens around 
Chicago and during May inroads were 
made on the Kentucky and Tennessee 
output. These lambs rarely go to market 
under present conditions, but change 
hands at horse barn sales held locally 
throughout the Blue-Grass region and 
move direct to eastern slaughter plants. 
The kill at these plants has grown to 
enormous proportions recently. In one 
week during May, New York killers 
handled 65,000 lambs. The Swift share 
was 29,000, Armour 8,000, Wilson 8,000, 
and a group of small killers utilized 
the residue. By local slaughter New 
Yorkers get their lamb before it has had 
opportunity to deteriorate. Jersey City 
had a package of lambs late in May, but 
it did not upset western prices, $12.50@ 
13 taking a package of 9000 in two days. 

What became of the much advertised 
early movement of native spring lambs 
is a mystery. Receipts of that type at 
Chicago were the smallest in many years, 
St. Louis had few and there were not 
enough to go around at eastern markets. 
It may be that farm-flock owners are 
going along with their lamb crop in ex- 
pectation of better prices; possibly the 
increase in production has been over- 
guessed. Practical certainty exists, how- 
ever, that more native lambs will show 
up this side of October than last year 
and that the run will include the usual 
aggregation of untrimmed, half-starved, 
wormy and otherwise undesirable stock. 

Cheap lamb is popular with a foreign- 
born element residing at industrial cen- 
tres, which explains a constant demand 
for the $8.50 to $9.50 kinds. On the 
other hand there has developed a spe- 
cialty trade in spring lamb for which 
another foreign-born element is respon- 


sible. This latter trade takes choice 
lambs, paying premiums of $1 to $1.50 
per hundredweight when weight and con- 
dition are right. 

Weight has acted creditably this sea- 
son, but from this it must not be inferred 
that a dependable outlet exists for any 
considerable number of lambs weighing 
90 pounds up. The trade can always use 
a modicum of weight. On this occasion 
107-pound shorn lambs sold up to $10 
when the top was $10.25 and 109-pound 
California shorn yearlings earned $9.60, 
or 40 cents under the top on fed lambs. 


Dressed trade was spotted all through 
the month, especially at the Atlantic sea- 
board where frequent bargain sales at 
week-ends were necessary to clean up ac- 
cumulations, On price dips incidental 
to these sales, $2 per hundredweight was 
taken off. At the end of May dressed 
spring lambs were selling on the Chicago 
market at $20 to $25 per hundredweight 
against $26@31 a year ago. Old crop 
carcasses weighing 38 pounds down were 
quoted at $15 to $22, for common to 
choice, against $23@29 # year ago. Car- 
casses weighing 39 to 45 pounds were 
wholesaled on the same basis as lighter 
old crop lambs, the 46 to 55-pound class 
selling at $18 to $21, compared with $26 
to $28 at the corresponding time last year. 
As consumers have had the benefit of 
this depreciation, lamb has enjoyed wider 
circulation, although the dressed market 
has had a habit of going stale. However, 
it has been as easy to put $1 to $2 per 
hundredweight on the dressed price as it 
was necessary on heavy receipts to take 
that much off. All urban markets have 
given common carcasses selling at $12.50 
to $16 a welcome, which may reflect 
diminishing buying power owing to in- 
dustrial depreciation. 

The fat sheep market, both live and 
dressed, is an immutable affair. Fat 
ewes have sold at $5@5.50 and dressed 
mutton carcasses at $9 to $13. An oc- 
casional package of fat wethers has been 
eligible to $7 on the hoof, When heavy 
lamb is scarce that product can be foisted 
on consumers in the guise of lamb. 

The market is now awaiting the ad- 
vance guard of the northwestern lamb 
crop, with a swelling delegation of na- 
tives. June may be a month of light re- 
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ceipts and higher prices, but unless all 
te “dope” is wrong, there will be plenty 
of lamb to go around once the season’s 
movement gets into full swing, an in- 
determinable factor at this date being the 
p-oportions of feeders and fat lambs in 
the western crop. 
J. E. Poole 


KANSAS CITY 


AY completed the cleanup of winter 

fed lambs, enlarged the movement 
of new crop lambs that had begun in 
April, and wound up with spring lambs 
passing into a supply position so that 
they dominated the market as straight 
lambs, without the qualifying term 
‘springs.’ The real feature of the month, 
as it usually is in May, was the passing 
from the old crop to the new crop. 

Losses on winter feeding operations 
were so severe that feeders themselves 
as well as the general trade were glad to 
see the windup and start out on new lines. 
For a time it looked as if the new crop 
lambs were going to meet as bad a mar- 
ket as the fed lambs, but the gap in 
supply left by the cleanup of fed classes 
and the failure of new lambs from some 
sources to come up to expected volume 
brought a general rally. At mid-month 
the market was off sharply but in the last 
ten days a $2 rally put a strip of sunshine 
into a picture that had started to be 
nothing but gloom. 

The buying side miscalculated the 
supply. California was the pivotal point 
in the overestimation. At the beginning 
of April the coast state had more lambs 
than a year ago. It turned out that a 
much smaller per cent of the number was 
fat and more had to be held back for 
later months, ranged through the summer 
or sold into feeders’ hands, Packers 
found deliveries on contracts made early 
were short of fulfillment. The out-of- 
state movement from California devel- 
oped a shortage from last year. Arizona 
began marketing early and by the middle 
of May had about cleaned up and late 
May saw the vanguard of the Idaho shed 
lambs being loaded. The southern lamb 
supply did not get started as early as 
expected and native lam%s were consigned 
in limited numbers. The aggregate move- 
ment from all sections developed a short- 





age ‘and the decrease was sufficient to 
cause the market to change from a down- 
ward to a sharply higher course in the 
last two weeks of the month. 

April closed with spring lambs selling 
up to $11.50, and May opened with a 25- 
cent advance. An upward swing was 
continued to May 5 when $12.85 was re- 
corded. In the next twelve days there 
was a $2.25 to $2.50 slump and at the 
low point on the 17th and 19th the high- 
est price paid was $10.25. It was at this 
low point that receipts took a sharp drop 
and brought the rally that landed closing 
quotations at $12.50. Thus the early and 
late markets developed the high points 
and the low position was at mid-month. 


Winter fed lambs which appeared in 
diminishing volume developed a relative- 
ly stable market. Last sales of wool 
grades were at $11 to $11.25 and shorn 
classes at $10 to $10.25, materially above 
the low points of both May and April. 

From a feeder’s angle the past season 
developed two outstanding facts, namely, 
that thin lambs were bought too high 
last year and that feeders obtained no 
relative advantage from late feeding. 
Had 4 larger per cent of winter fed lambs 
found their way to market in December 
and January, the February to May mar- 
ket probably would have had a higher 
average. Feeders however held too many 
back for a rising market and the peak 
movement came in April, It would have 
been better had it come a month earlier. 


However, a new season is starting and 
on the basis of the rally in late May the 
outlook is more hopeful than two weeks 
ago. No one expects high prices for 
either fat or feeder lambs in coming 
months, yet it seems reasonable to count 
on higher levels than many had forecast. 
The especially low price for feeding 
lambs, $5 and $6 a hundred pounds, had 
been predicted by some, but at the 
present time the corn belt as a whole has 
highly promising crop prospects. Pas- 
tures are excellent also. If present con- 
ditions are fairly well maintained the 
corn belt will have to have large supplies 
of thin stock, including feeding lambs, to 
consume the feed. Winter feeders are 
going to buy on the fall markets, so that 
it is a good guess for producers not to 
rush into early deals at low prices. Specu- 


lators have begun to anticipate such a 
situation and are trying to build up con- 
trol at low prices. This is one year that 
lamb owners will do well to await the 
final verdict of actual feeders and con- 
sign both their fat and feeder lambs to 
market. 

Supplies of fat sheep were limited, 
mostly old ewes, that sold at $5 to $5.75, 
a few up to $6. Yearlings sold at $7.50 
to $8.50 and they were in too limited a 
supply to test values daily. There will 
probably be a good many thin ewes of- 
fered this summer and fall. Some will 
find a feeder outlet and the younger 
classes will go for breeding purposes, but 
at lower price levels than for several years 
past. There is nothing in the present 
situation that would justify anyone in 
sacrificing good breeding ewes. 

May receipts in Kansas City were 
146,403, or 22,500 less than in May, 1929. 
For the five months receipts were 912,400, 
or 123,600 more than in the same period 
last year and the largest in the first five 
months in any year since 1912, which 
stands as the record. 

C. M. Pipkin 


OMAHA 


OR the fourth consecutive month, 

sheep and lamb receipts at Omaha 
broke all previous records during May. A 
total of 255,000 head surpassed last year’s 
record May run by 27,000 head. ~ 

This was in the face of considerably 
lighter marketing of California spring 
lambs. During the latter part of the 
month most fed lambs arrived out of 
the wool, not enough woolskins being 
offered to make a market. 

Prices for fat lambs carried a down- 
ward trend until the middle of the month, 
but a rather sharp curtailment in re- 
ceipts the last ten days to two weeks 
resulted in a substantial upward swing 
and by the close, springers stood 25 cents 
over the end of April, while fed shorn 
offerings showed a net advance of around 
$1.00. Due to the falling off in quality 
of woolskins arriving late, final sales 
of them were no higher on paper than 
they were late in April. 

A let-up in order demand after mid- 
month was made up for in part by keener 
local interest in fat lambs. Clippers of 
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the old crop moved readily at all times 
and there was the seasonal contraction 
in the spread between them and wooled 
lambs. It was sharper than usual this 
year and at the end of May quotations 
on wooled and shorn lambs were pegged 
equally. 

About 40,000 fewer lambs were receiv- 
ed at Omaha from California than was 
the case in May, 1929, and quite a 
few of those that did show up were bill- 
ed direct to packers. During the first 
part of the month packers showed com- 
paratively mild interest in the saleable 
supply of Californias, due partly to the 
absence of good or choice lambs among 
them. Quality picked up during the late 
trade and the Californias moved more 
readily, including as they did more well 
finished and choice offerings. 

Idaho came in with about 2,500 head, 
most of which were sold on the 27th and 
28th at $12.00. Choice ones, rangers, 
reached $12.25 as the June trade opened. 
After selling up to $12.00, California 
lambs bulked at $10.00@11.00 later, 
most mid-month sales ranging down- 
ward from $10.25, with unfinished kinds 
under $9.25. At the finish they had 
worked back up to $11.75@12.00 for 
the best, or the highest of the season up 
to that time. 

Native lambs showed up in fair num- 
bers and brought $11.00@12.00, the 
high figure being paid both on opening 
and closing rounds, with the top down 
to $10.25 at the low time, 

In mid-month fed clippers were reduced 
to an $8.25@8.65 basis, the bulk mov- 
ing balance of the time within a spread 
of $9.00@9.90 and soaring to $10.00@ 
10.25 during the final week with a top 
of $10.50 at that time. New-crop shorn 
lambs have sold up to $11.00 since June 
l. 

Demand for feeding lambs held up 
well all month, local feed lot operators 
providing an outlet for the bulk, which 
they preferred at 65 to 70 pounds, There 
was also some country inquiry, which 
was mainly for good lambs averaging 
downwards from around 60 pounds. 

Like those for fat lambs, prices de- 
clined during the first two weeks and 
advanced later, closing 50@75 cents 
higher than sales early in the month. 





At 31,300 head, combined feeder ship- 
ments were about 1,000 short of those 
for May, 1929, and quite a proportion 
of this total represented shearing lambs 
bought during the first two weeks. By 
the end of May shearers had practically 
passed off the marker, closing at the 
lowest prices of the season when good 
ones were bought at $7.75 down. Most 
California and Idaho feeding lambs went 
out at $8.50@9.00 and up to $9.50 on 
closing rounds. 

An advance of around 50 cents replaced 
the usual May break in aged sheep this 
year. It was attributed mainly to light 
supplies locally and the failure of Texas 
sheep to move in the usual May volume. 
Most ewes arrived out of the wool and 
sold at $5.00@5.75, Californias reaching 
$6.00 late. The few wooled offerings 
that did show up after mid-month com- 
manded very little premium over clip- 
pers, top on them also standing at $6.00. 

K. H. Kittoe. 


ST. JOSEPH 


QHEEP receipts for May were around 
J 145,000, compared with 189,043 last 
month and 163,229 the same month last 
year. Near the close of the month fed 
lambs were scarce and best sold up to 
$10.65, compared with $10.00 a month 
ago, Clipped lambs were plentiful and 
best sold at $10.25, against $8.85 a month 
ago. Spring lambs were plentiful during 
the month and best sold at $12.25 on 
the close, compared with $11.75 a month 
ago. Natives, Californias, and Idahos 
all sold at the same figure. Feeding 
lambs were scarce and were quoted 
around $9.50 on the close. Aged sheep 
closed with best ewes $5.75, wethers 
$6.50@7.50 and yearlings $8.50@10.00. 
H. H. Madden 


DENVER 


J] AMB prices toward the close of the 
44 month of May were somewhat higher 
than at the close of the previous month, 
while ewes were selling about steady. 
Supplies for May were considerably 
lighter than the month before and some- 
what lighter than for the same period 
a year ago. 


Sheep trade has been reduced to a 


minimum on the Denver market as well 
as at other markets. Practically all of 
the northern Colorado supply has been 
marketed and the run from California 
was much smaller this year than an- 
ticipated, Idaho lambs have only just 
begun to move marketward, but should 
be coming now in a short time in goodly 
numbers. 

Good fat lambs were selling on the 
Denver market, late in April, at $9.75 
By May 3, the top was $10.35. At the 
present time hardly any good wooled 
lambs are coming but a few have been 
selling up as high as $10. Spring lambs 
have been bringing from $10 to $11, with 
quotations up to $11.25 for choice grades 
while clipped lambs are selling around 
$9 and quoted up to $9.50. 


Ewes sold around $6 to $6.50 at the 
beginning of the month for wooled stock 
while both clipped and wooled ewes are 
quoted around $5.50 to $6 at the present 
time, 

No contracting of feeder lambs has 
been done as yet and no contracting is 
anticipated for some time. Both buyer 
and seller are marking time and indica- 
tions are that a good share of the feeder 
lambs will be sold on the markets this 
fall. Some buyers are talking as low as 
five cents for feeder lambs this fall, but 
it is doubtful if they will be able to get 
them that cheap. Producers are willing 
to take some decline over a year ago 
but they balk at anything as low as five 
cents, 


W.N. Fulton. 





OREGON WOOL FOR OREGON 
MILLS 

66 ILLAMETTE Valley Wools in 

Relation to Consumption,” is 
the title of a new bulletin recently issued 
by the Oregon State College. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the 
relationship between wool production in 
the Willamette Valley and the require- 
ments of the nine mills which are operat- 
ing there, consuming annually approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 pounds of wool. While 
there is a vast amount ot wool available 
for these mills in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, it is generally believed that there 
is a closer relationship between wool 
production in the Willamette Valle, and 
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the woolen mill industry which has de- FP = 
veloped there than with the more remote 
areas which are tributary. ( | EN HO E 
The Willamette Valley woolen mills, 
although chiefly woolen mills as dis- SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
tinguished from worsted mills, are not J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 
fficiently differentiated from those in 
ae Headquarters for Stockmen 
other parts of the country taken together 
iustifv i i More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
> nine 5 paces preg: see Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.25 and up 
exclusively to their needs. The Willam- \ 


ette Valley mills consume only about one- 
half the wool produced there and the 
study shows they have a predilection for 
short fibre and are outbid for long fibre 
by eastern buyers. Their advantage lies 
in the competitive influence they at times 
bring to bear in reducing the diiferen- 
tial that normally arises between Boston 
and valley prices. The Willamette Val- 
ley, the study points out, has been re- 
cently increasing its fine and medium 
wool, disregarding the fact that it is pro- 
portionally a much smaller consumer of 
fine wools than the United States and 
a much larger consumer of coarse wools. 
Regarding prices, the report states: 
“While there is a close relationship be- 
tween the upward and downward move- 
ment of farm prices of wool in the Wil- 
lamette Valley and dealer prices in 
Boston, there is a spread between them 
of about 6.7 cents per pound, when com- 
paring farm prices of April, May, June 
and July when the growers have the 
wool, with the dealer prices of the re- 
maining eight months when the dealers 
have it.” 

Considering the increase in the propor- 
tion of coarse wool consumed nation- 
ally at comparatively steady prices and 
the relatively large proportion of coarse 
wools consumed locally, it would ap- 
pear advisable not only to maintain the 
size of present flocks in the Willamette 
Valley producing these wools, but also 
to even increase them where consistent 
with breeding and running conditions, 
the report states. 

This report is a part of the state col- 
lege program of assisting growers in 
adjusting their production to market re- 
quirements. 


W. L. Teutsch. 
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Hotel Utah 


“The very best of everything at 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 
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sensible prices” 
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_ For two new subscriptions to the Na- . 
tional Wool Grower ($1.50 each), we down—easy to set up. Built By 
will send you either the regulation Boy 


o¢ 


Shipped knocked 


ut knife or the Remington stock knife. Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 














Ogden, Utah 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Farm Horses and Iron Horses 


It is a fact that the average acreage of improved land per farm worker 
increased from 32 to 44 acres between 1870 and 1925. 
& 


In the same period the number of hours of farm labor required to produce 
10 bushels of wheat was reduced from 30 hours to 9 hours; and the value of 
farm machinery increased from $36 to $200 per farm worker. Since 1910 the 
number of horses on farms decreased 6,000,000 and their value per head 
decreased $38. 


It is also a fact that in the last twenty years the average tractive power of 
Southern Pacific locomotives has more than doubled. Since 1910 the tractive 
power of its largest iron horse increased from 85,040 to 112,760 pounds. It 
costs more and more to buy an iron horse but as he grows stronger he works 
more efficiently and his up-keep decreases. 


Farms and locomotives are becoming bigger and better because the pressure 
of the same economic forces require more economical production of farm 
products and transportation. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


_ These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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FEED TELLS 


Tue WOOL CLIP...you very well know how much it 
varies from year to year! Weather causes it...sickness 
causes it...range causes it. But good feed does won- 
ders to the wool clip... keeping it good year after year. 

Just afew Purina Sheep Cubes...one-quarter pound 
per head per day...and the weather. ..the sickness 
...the range won't have much to say about how much 
wool you shear. A sheep in good shape withstands 
bad weather...sickness...poor range. 

Wool is made of feed. So Purina Sheep Cubes can 
be a big help to you. Among the good things init are... 
cottonseed...linseed...molasses...three great sheep 
feeds all in one. Mixed...pressed into handy-sized 
cubes...dried over roaring furnaces...rolled into 
Checkerboard bags. ..ready to feed anywhere! Ready 
to make wool for you. ..ready to make money for you! 
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THE WYOMING EXTENSION 
SERVICE TAKES TO 
THE AIR 

HE Wyoming Extension Service has 
begun to make some use of the air- 
plane in its attempt to speed up its 
work and to make more efficient use o| 
its specialists’ time. Recently J. R. 
Neale, livestock specialist, and J. A. Hill, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, {ley 
to a ranch 200 miles from Laramie, cull- 
ed a band of 1700 sheep, and returned to 
Laramie in time for early dinner. They 
left Laramie at 4:15 A.M. in a two- 
place Eaglerock plane, in charge of a 
licensed transport pilot, arrived at the 
ranch at 7:45 A.M. ready for work, put 
on their culling demonstration, and were 
back at the local air field at 4:50 P.M. 

To have made the trip by train would 
have entailed a total travel mileage of 
938 round trip, auto travel 60 miles 
from the nearest railroad station, 24 
hours enroute each way, and cost, in- 
cluding fare and Pullman, more than the 
plane fare. 

The Wyoming Extension Service em- 
ploys but one specialist in each line of 
work, crops, poultry, livestock, etc. With 
twenty of the twenty-three counties of 
the state now doing organized extension 
work and each county making increased 
demands for specialist help, the point of 
maximum service has almost been reach- 
ed. 

Too, Wyoming is a large state with 
limited railroad facilities, with but one 
road traveling the state from north to 
south, Counties in northern Wyoming 
can be reached only by a circuitous route 
through western Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Much valuable time, therefore, 
is consumed in travel. It seems practi- 
cable even now to travel by plane in such 
work as judging fairs where one must 
hurry from county to county and make 
short stops, in attending a series of one- 
day extension schools, or in going out 
from headquarters to inland towns or 
ranches considerably distant from the 
railroad for special one-day pieces of 
work. The general use of the airplane 
by extension representatives would mean 
an incalculable saving of time, more 
people reached, and larger results. 

F. P. Lane. 
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Western Sheepmen: 
If Ever in Your History You Needed: 


Service it is Today 
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You have the lowest market in years 
You have a liberal crop of lambs 
Your home buyers are few 
You must look to the central markets 
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And there is where we can be of real service to you 
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Note that we are located at all the main points of sale. This 
means we can advise you where in all likelihood it will be to 
your best interests to ship. 


Our houses are in close touch with one another, and we 
have no selfish motive in directing shipments to any-particular - 
point. 

We feel we rendered no small service to the winter-feeders 
this year along that line, and can serve the western shippers in 
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i x Let us know what you have and when you figure upon ‘i 
ng shipping. We will tell you frankly where and when to ship, bE 
" and naturally if you favor us with your patronage we will i 
: exert every effort to make your returns as good as is humanly | 
i | 2 possible. | 
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John Clay & Company 


Live Stock Commission 
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CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. FT. WORTH, TEX. DENVER, COLO. 
OMAHA, NEB. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. SIOUX CITY, IA. OGDEN, UTAH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FINANCIAL OFFICE, ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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MR. WOOLGROWER—Everywhere: 


The UTAH-IDAHO LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO., North Salt Lake, 
Utah, has been purchased by Wm. H. Wyatt, Walter J. Fisher and J. Rube 
Larson, well known and practical livestock operators of many years’ ex- 
perience. Mr. Larson, (RUBE) will be manager and in charge of operations 
at the yards, insuring our customers of expert selling service. In addition 
to cattle and hogs they are going to specialize in fat and feeder sheep. Let 
them know your requirements or what you have to sell. Their Local, Coast 
and Eastern connections will enable them to get the TOP DOLLAR for you. 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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The Fremont Stock Yards 


At Fremont, Nebraska 


Specialize on leaving sheep in pastures as late as 
possible in the evening before loading, with the 
idea of helping to reduce shrink. 


ROY JENNINGS, Superintendent 














WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. C. WILKERSON - -  ~- Sheep Salesman 
FRANK-and BILL RANDALL - Sheep Salesmen 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JIMMY McCAULEY, Sheep Salesman ART COE, Sheep Salesman 
JACK KING, Sheep Salesman 
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Buy Direct 
and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
illus ited 
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THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer 8t.. Denver, Cole. 


OREGON WOOL SALES AND 
CONSIGNMENTS 


OOL literally flew from the backs 

of Oregon sheep during May; sheep 
shearing in all parts of the state got 
into full swing. With a good percentage 
of the annual clip in the bag and with 
more of it being put there every day, there 
came also considerable activity among 
buyers. This activity was so marked that 
in some counties the bulk of the inde- 
pendent wools was purchased. In 
Klamath, Lake and Gillizm counties 
buying was particularly active. 

The week ending May 18 saw real ac- 
tivity in wool buying in several por- 
tions of the state. In Lake and Klamath 
counties the bulk of independent wools 
was purchased that week at prices rang- 
ing around 19 cents. For some high 
quality clips a slight premium was of- 
fered. At the Condon wool sale prices 
ranged from 15% cents to 21% cents 
with the bulk moving around 19 cents. 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald and Eiseman 
Bros. were the principal purchasers in 
Lake and Klamath counties. 

At the Condon wool sale, held on May 
27 in the warehouse of A. B. Robertson, 
400,000 pounds of wool were sold, the 
bulk bringing around 19 cents a pound. 
A 4,000-pound clip offered by F. Ball 
brought the high price of the sale, 21% 
cents, and the Tom Huntington clip of 
6,000 pounds was next at 20% cents 
while 20,000 pounds offered by J, B. 
Mock brought 20 cents. Buyers included 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald, J. P. Dufour, 
Chas. Hughes, H. G. Russell, Chas. Green 
and W. L. Crowe. 

The cooperative wool marketing agen- 
cies in the state have also been very 
active during May. The Lakeview Wool 
Marketing Association has approximately 
110,000 fleeces signed, which will be sold 
through the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, As numerous independent 
buyers entered the field offering 19 cents 
a pound for wool, many adverse rumors 
were circulated relative to prices to be 
received by those marketing through the 
cooperatives. These rumors, however, 
were not founded on fact and members 
of the wool marketing associations re- 
mained put. 

Some stability was given to the co 
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operative wool marketing movement in 
Oregon as a result of a recommendation 
of the wool marketing committee of the 
state association which was also approv- 
ed by the board of directors of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association. In 
effect the report recommended that ex- 
isting wool marketing cooperatives be 
utilized where agreeable to the grower, 
but if this is not the case, membership in 
some cooperative should be taken. It 
was agreed by the committee and the 
directors of the association that all wool 
growers should join some cooperative 
marketing organization. 

At least two wool cooperatives are can- 
vassing Oregon growers for members. 
Reports from Wasco and Morrow coun- 
ties state that J. F. Sears, Yakima, sec- 
retary of the Washington Wool Market- 
ing Association, was in Oregon at the 
invitation of J. W. Hoech, The Dalles 
banker, for the purpose of stimulating 
the signing up of Oregon growers in that 
association, At these meetings it was 
reported that a million pounds of Wasco 
County wool had been signed up to be 
marketed through this association. Mr. 
Sears reported also that 600,000 pounds 
of Nyssa wools in Malheur County 
would also be handled by his organiza- 
tion. The Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association is also doing an im- 
mensely increased volume of business, 
handling a good percentage of the wools 
in both Oregon and Washington. 


J. W. Good, representing Draper & 
Co., was kept very busy in Morrow 
County for a time during May making 
appraisals of sheep on which advances 
were being made and the wool marketed 
through the cooperative agencies for 
which Draper & Co. are the selling 
agents. 


Leaving this marketing question, con- 
tinued cool weather has prevailed in 
Oregon during May, with occasional 
showers in many sections. In western 
Oregon, skies were almost constantly 
Overcast during May and showers were 
frequent, Spotted snows and showers 
along with cool weather have helped grass 
in nearly all portions of the state. 

In Lake County the fifth year of co- 
Operative squirrel poisoning on the Fre- 
mont National forest was begun on May 








The Sioux City Market 


Is a Ready Outlet for Some of Your Holdings 


WESTERN SHEEPMEN ARE RAPIDLY APPRECIATING 
THIS FACT MORE EACH PASSING YEAR 


“s 


ANTS 


STEELE-SIMAN 


Commission Company 


Sioux City’s Leading Firm Is Well Equipped 


To Handle Your Shipments. 


HUGH F. BRAINARD, Salesman 


Same Train Service From All Feed Yards and Same Rate Privileges 


of Other River Markets. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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“ Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM 
CLINCHER 


self-piercing 


and eelf-clinching 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and 


Three sizes. 
tor description 


TT 


me 


Numbered and Lettered to  suit., Welte 


and prices. 


KETCHUM MFG, CO., Dept 23 


Luzerne, N. 





A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Trail 
Tongues, 
Bows, 
Slats 
and 
Covers 





Dejmx 
Standard Camps 
OTTO O. OBLAD 


New Location 


132-136 East 5th South 






ape 








3 5a a for 
Forty Years 


Phone Wasatch 2412 


Salt Lake City, Ut. 


Can ship to any point on railroad 








FOR FLY BLOW 


PINETROL 


EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS, 
FOR BARBED 

WIRE CUTS, 


DOG BIT 


AND AFTER 
DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


- American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Lid., New Orleans © 


MANUFACTURERS 





AGENTS WANTED 
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|. This is a cooperative project between 
the Biological Survey, the county agent, 
the Forest Service and the stockmen who 
are permittees on the forest. An area 
totaling 359,000 acres was poisoned last 
year and this year’s activity was a re- 
poisoning of infested areas. 


W. L. Teutsch. 





NEW RULES FOR SOUTHERN 
UTAH RAMBOUILLET 

: ASSOCIATION 

Nee Southern Utah Rambouillet Sheep 
Growers have very recently revised 

their constitution so that the organization 

might function more efficiently for its 

members. 

Under the new plan each member will 
list his stock for sale with the association. 
A rigid inspection will be made of all 
breeding animals offered for sale and any 
individuals, either rams or ewes, that have 
any serious defects or are not creditable 
representatives of the breed will not be 
permitted to be sold through the associa- 
tion. 

The organization in turn will guarantee 
to purchasers that breeding stock passed 
by the asscciation will be free from serious 
def-cts and will be breeders. 

The association also expects to aid very 
materially in standardizing a definite type 
of Rambouillets in this vicinty. 

Southern Utah is already noted for its 
exceptionally large mutton-type Ram- 
bouillets with a long staple of fine wool. 

The officers of the association are: 
Wilford Day, Parowan, president; L. N. 
Marsden, Parowan, vice-president; E. Ray 
Lyman. Cedar City, acting secretary and 
trersurer; Lloyd White, Summit, and P. 
A Clark, Parowan, directors. 















livestock and 


Germicide 
Parasiticide poultry asa 
Disinfectant DIP or WASH 
Non irritating, effective, inex- and as a 
pensive. Helps protect Live- 
stockand Poultry from Parasites. spray for 
Purchase K: Dip N 
wat Drag Stores | | GENERAL 
When writing for ‘Farm CLEAN-UP” 





Sanitation’’ booklet address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-35-F 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Box 300, Arcade Station 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


401-423 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 












Perfect EEAIR 
For CATTLE, HOGS PAN Pas 


and SHEEP 


DON'T BE FOULED BY IMITATIONS 


aod CLOSED 


M SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY 
6T West Broadway Salt Lake City, (tab 
THE ORIGINAI URS OF SELF -PIERCIN«. EAR TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 











ALWUZON, Ac: 


Send for Free Samples 


For CATTLE, HOGS 
and SHEEP 
Attached in One Operation 


ldentify 


With Ear Tags 
Made With Your Name, Ad- 
dress, Numbers, Year, Brand 


Marks, Etc. 
LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
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240 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


Bloodless Castration 


ONLY # 


951 


Postage 
Prepaid 


The Sure, Safe, Humane Way 


Eliminate the chances of infection from the old 
painful jacknife method. A proven better method 
of castrating and docking. Quick, sure and hu- 
mane. Cord severed without an open wound. 
Testicle absorbed in from 10 to 30 days. Eq ually 
effective in castrating lambs and calves or dock- 
ing lambs. 





INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SPEED 


WHY so much interest in an automobile capable of 200 
miles an hour—in an airplane that betters 350? Because 
speed—the saving of time—is one of the most important 
factors in modern life. Never was it so true that time is 
money. 

A few hours after a meat animal leaves its pen in the 
stock-yards, it has been transformed into edible meats and 
a thousand and one other things. Refrigerator cars in long, 
fast trains, roar across country to branch houses at distant 
markets. Trucks draw up, receive their burden, start their 


rounds to retail stores. 


Millions of dollars are invested in the physical equipment 





on of Armour and Company. Dollars that must work with 
maximum efficiency at all times. Every lost minute means 
lost use of these dollars. Every minute saved makes these 
dollars more useful—adds to their earning power, lowers 
costs, permits higher prices for livestock. Speed over the 
ground, through the air, is spectacular. But speed as per- 
fected by Armour and Company puts dollars into the pocket 
of every man connected with the livestock industry. 

The new Armour and Company offers the American 
public new and modern services that keep pace with the 


latest conditions in a world that is changing every day. 


FEi jie 
old President 
thod 


it ARMOUR &%= COMPANY 
U. S. A. 
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LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 7:30 P. M.-8 P. M. 
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The Lindley-Cahow Commission 
Company 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 


Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 
Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
‘So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 
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As it costs only a fraction over 


ONE CENT PER SHEEP 


to use 


The World’s Best Dip 


THE MAJORITY OF SHEEP OWNERS USE IT IN PREFERENCE TO OTHER DIPS. 

COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER has stood the test of over 80 years’ competition with all other dips, 
and this test has proved its merits to be unequalled. Sheep owners all over the world declare Cooper’s to be 
THE MOST PROFITABLE DIP TO USE. 

No expense is spared in making Cooper’s the best dip money can buy. The materials are of the highest quality 
and the process of manufacture is unrivalled. Cooper’s is not designed to be a “cheap” dip—but it is by far 
the most economical. 

IT IS SPLENDID ECONOMY TO USE COOPER’S DIP. 

Instead of disappointment you get satisfaction. Your sheep are not only cleaned of all external parasites— but 
they are KEPT CLEAN. No other dip protects sheep for so long after dipping as Cooper’s. No other dip has 
such a splendid effect upon the wool. The shearing board is the place to judge the merits of a sheep dip—and 
there Cooper’s is supreme. 


COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


1801 Clifton Ave., CHICAGO 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
CHAS. F. WIGGS ° 
224 So. West Temple St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Ellenwood & Co., 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Portland, Oregon 


Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Kerrville, Texas 


Billings Hardware Co., 
Billings, Montana 
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MOTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 
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S ATP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


THE 


Live Stock Market 





of the World 


